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EARL O. HEADY 
and JOSEPH ACKERMAN 


Farm Adjustment Problems 


and Their Importance to Sociologists 


The agricultural problem stems, on the one hand, from rapid national 
economic growth which causes a relatively unfavorable income position for 
farmers. On the other hand, a major cause of the problem has been the rate 
of technological advance, which has caused food output to increase more 
rapidly than it can be absorbed by growth in the population and national 
income. The farm problem can be solved only over a longer period, as agri- 
cultural output is adjusted through transfer of labor resources out of agricul- 
ture and through a decrease in the number of farms. Also, farming in general 
must be made more flexible and more adaptable to relative changes in demand 
for agricultural commodities as economic growth continues. More than ever 
before the solution of the problem depends upon research and education in 
the social sciences. 

Quite obviously a whole complex of sociological problems revolves around 
the needed adjustments and their effects upon the community and the family. 
The help of rural sociologists is urgently needed in solving the basic structural 
problems of agriculture as well as the secondary problems which arise. Rural 
sociologists can make important contributions in providing better insights 
into the attitudes and values of farm people, desirable goals and patterns, 
acceptable rates of change, communication between educational institutions 
and farm families to prepare them for changes and to help them make wise 
choices, employment services to facilitate change of employment, and help 
with many other aspects of the problem. The rural sociologist has never had a 
better opportunity to assume his rightful place among other agricultural and 
social sciences.* 


*The editors of Rural Sociology are pleased to present this abridgment of a paper 
presented by Professors Heady and Ackerman before the North Central Rural 
Sociology Committee meeting in Chicago, November 13, 1958. We are also happy 
to include Professor Loomis’ discussion of this paper before the same group. 
Although these papers were included in the mimeographed proceedings of the 
Committee under the title “Rural Sociology in a Changing Economy” and published 
by the Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Illinois, the editors 
believe that the substance of these papers warrant wider attention. 
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Earl O. Heady is Director, Center for Agricultural Adjustment, Iowa State 
University, and Joseph Ackerman is Managing Director, Farm Foundation, 
Chicago. 


®CONOMIC growth is exerting intense pressures on agriculture: in 
changing the size and role of farm labor and the farm population, in 
decreasing the relative importance of this industry in the national 
economy, and in adjusting the structure of resource use. In view of 
these extensive and far-reaching changes in economic and social struc- 
ture, agriculture needs, more than ever before, to adjust to the trends. 
And more than ever before, the solution of the major agricultural 
problems depends upon research and education in the social sciences. 
In this effort to solve farm adjustment problems and meet the needs 
stemming from economic development, the role of the rural sociologist 
can, and should, grow in importance even relatively more than that 
of the agricultural economist. Certainly a large, and in some cases the 
major, share of problems and solutions fal! in the realm of sociology. 
The sociologist will be passing up his golden opportunity to become 
a member of the community of agricultural scientists if he does not step 
forward to tackle the sociological problems involved in economic 
change and adaptation of agriculture. He no longer needs to work 
around the fringes of the major social problems involved in an attempt 
to compete for resources with other agricultural sciences and to obtain 
recognition by administrators of his potential contribution. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH IN RELATION 
TO AGRICULTURAL CHANGE 


The changes taking place in our agricultural structure are not 
temporary. They will continue in the decades ahead because they stem 
from economic growth, which will continue at the current, or an even 
faster, pace in the future. The problem is national in scope and char- 
acter although it has its regional variations. The national problem of 
commercial agriculture is the growth in output, which exceeds the 
growth in population and demand. It is accompanied by rapid changes 
in the number and size of farms, the number of persons employed in 
agriculture, the size of the farm population, the makeup of farm costs, 
the amount of capital required for farming, the number of oppor- 
tunities in farming, the technical knowledge required for successful 
farm management, the degree of specialization on farms, and the 
relation of farms to the marketing and processing firms which serve 
agriculture. 

On the one hand, the problem stems from rapid national economic 
growth which causes a relatively unfavorable income position for 
farmers. Wages and incomes in nonfarm industries have increased more 
rapidly than farm incomes, or increased while incomes of some farmers 
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remained the same or even declined. With relatively more favorable 
incomes elsewhere, many farm youths and some farm operators have 
transferred to industries where they can receive greater returns for their 
labor. Some people have left agriculture; others have simply decided 
not to enter agriculture. Not all of these persons have been “pushed 
out” or “shut out.” On the other hand, a major cause of the surplus 
and income problem in agriculture has been the rate of technologic 
advance, which has caused food output to increase more rapidly than 
it can be absorbed by growth in the population and national income. 
Large stocks of wheat and cotton have led to marketing quotas on these 
crops. Acreage control has been used for corn. But a large acreage 
reduction for basic commodities has not eliminated the surplus 
problem. 


AGRICULTURE IN A GROWING NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Agriculture in a wealthy, rapidly growing economy will generally be 
faced with a cost-price squeeze and a relative “dampening” of income. 
The reason is this: as incomes of consumers increase, food no longer 
is their major concern. The American consumer spends relatively little 
more on food as his income increases. Part of the increased expendi- 
tures is due to purchase of more expensive food. The consumer shifts 
from fats, starchy foods, and such staples to fresh vegetables, better 
cuts of meat, fruit, and the like. A larger part of the increased expendi- 
ture is due to purchase of extra services associated with food, such as 
packaging, freezing, and the like. Per capita consumption of food in 
terms of pounds has not increased in the last forty years. The con- 
sumer does not want more food as much as he wants it in a more con- 
venient form. 

The income elasticity for food expenditures is about .2 (or less); 
meaning that, for each 10 per cent increase in the incomes of con- 
sumers, expenditures for food increase by less than 2 per cent (again 
with most of this going for processing and retailing services of food). 
In contrast, with each 10 per cent increase in income, the consumer's 
expenditures on home appliances, housing, travel, recreation, educa- 
tion, and the like increases by several fold. The income elasticity of 
demand for these goods and services is much higher. 

As incomes increased, consumers have been unwilling to place price 
premiums on farm products. In fact, they have tended to hold farm 
prices down, saying that they do not need much more poundage of 
food, except as the population grows. Bidding higher prices or for 
relatively more nonfarm goods and services, the consumer also bids up 
or maintains the cost of labor, and of steel, petroleum, and other 
materials used particularly for those nonfarm goods with high income 
elasticities. Consequently, the cost of tractors, lumber, fuel, fertilizer, 
and other agricultural inputs is kept high. 
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As relatively larger growth and employment opportunities in non- 
farm industries cause labor in agriculture to become costlier, farmers 
are encouraged to substitute capital for labor. Also, as agriculture 
moves further from a labor-type industry, the shift is toward capital 
goods for agriculture in larger “lumps,” with high fixed costs and 
production facilities geared to large-scale operations, as a method of 
lowering unit costs. Economic growth in wealthy or advanced countries 
causes a premium to be placed on labor as compared with capital 
goods. This is particularly true in secondary and tertiary industries 
producing the services for which income elasticities of demand of 
consumers are greatest. Thus, agriculture will continue to be faced 
with prices for labor which are high relative to the cost of capital, 
with a continued tendency for the substitution of capital for labor, 
and with an increase in farm size. 

This, then, is the cause of the farm price squeeze and the income 
problem in agriculture. Consumers are indicating, through the pricing 
mechanism, that they wish relatively more of the nation’s resources to 
be used for nonfarm goods and fewer for farm goods than at present. 
But agricultural output has continued to increase more rapidly than is 
required to meet the needs of consumers. 


THE CHALLENGE 


There is no prospect that the basic structural problems of agriculture 
will be solved by price supports or other types of governmental pro- 
grams tried in the past or in prospect for the future. Problems of 
surplus production are not likely to disappear in the next decade, 
because our backlog of new techniques is too great, and demand 
expansion opportunities, including population and income growth, 
are not large enough. Structurally the farm problem will be solved 
only over a longer period, as agriculture adjusts output and resource 
mix to an advanced economy. Hence, sociologists and economists 
should not suppose that the problem will be solved by new farm 
legislation and that they need to be concerned with the problem only 
temporarily. 

The challenge is to attain balance between agriculture and industry 
in a rapidly growing economy. Agriculture has contributed materially 
to economic progress by producing more products with less labor. 
Labor has been freed for use elsewhere in the economy. But much of it 
has been left stranded in agriculture, with the two consequences: (1) 
many farm families have had depressed incomes and a lower standard 
of living than is consistent with an economy that is rapidly growing 
wealthy, and (2) the consuming society has not gained fully from the 
potential contribution of increased physical productivity to economic 
progress. The basic solution is obvious: some resources must be trans- 
ferred out of agriculture if prices are to be used in guiding production 
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and if income per farm is to be sufficiently high. The reference is 
mainly to labor, although adjustments in the use of capital also are 
needed. 


ADJUSTMENTS UNDER WAY 


The adjustments which are needed in agriculture are already under 
way. The great excess of births over deaths in agriculture has long 
required a net migration from the industry. The number of farms and 
the size of the farm population has, aside from temporary spurts during 
the depression and postwar periods, declined continuously for several 
decades. The number of farms in the United States declined by 600,000, 
or 11.1 per cent, between 1950 and 1954. The number of workers in 
agriculture declined by 40 per cent between 1910 and 1956; it declined 
by 23 per cent even in the ten years, 1947-1956. But at the same time 
farm output increased by 86 per cent between 1910 and 1956 and by 
15 per cent in the ten-year period, 1947-1956. Continued adjustments 
in the farm labor force, population, and farm size will be needed to 
provide favorable incomes for efficient farm managers with units of 
efficient size. But just as important, provisions should be made for 
persons who would otherwise be underemployed in agriculture, with 
resulting low incomes, to take advantage of better income oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. Currently, many farms are simply too small either 
to use labor efficiently or to provide a good living, at prices the con- 
sumer is willing to pay, to the farm family. 


FLEXIBLE GROUPS 


When we say that the solution lies in fewer labor resources in agri- 
culture and a smaller number of farms, we are thinking of a long-term 
adjustment to be achieved mainly through encouraging more of our 
farm youths to follow other pursuits. The majority of farm families 
are experienced in farming. Many would make lower returns elsewhere 
and prefer farm life. But many persons now on farms are still flexible 
in their final choice of occupation. Included here are beginning oper- 
ators who as yet have invested little capital, do not own their farms, 
have not developed strong community ties, and can more easily move 
with a small family. (Of course, to replace retiring farmers, we need 
beginners who have capital and management resources and can expect 
to make in farming as much as or more than they could in other 
occupations.) Also, many farmers situated near industrial opportunities 
can continue as part-time farmers. 

Farming in general must be made more flexible. The composition 
of the product mix must become more adaptable to relative changes in 
demand for agricultural commodities, as income per capita tends to 
grow. The total output and resources used need to conform more 
closely to demand. Sociologists, economists, and technical scientists 
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need to be concerned with solving the adjustment problems more 
quickly if the rapid technological progress in agriculture is to continue. 
Or we should slow down the rate of innovation if we are not going to 
provide more effective solutions to problems arising from technological 
advances. 


DEVELOPING STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE 


In adjusting to change, some fairly specific patterns are emerging. 
The increasing capitalization of agriculture is placing greater impor- 
tance on managerial ability. The so-called “slow adopters” are being 
weeded out. The mathematical function fitted to time series data in 
explaining degrees of adoption during the past two decades may not 
be the most appropriate algebraic form in the next decade. The high 
capitalization in increasing the difficulty of becoming established in 
farming. Consequently, entry into the occupation is achieved more 
and more through labor-sharing and partnership arrangements, calling 
for increased bargaining relationships within the family and between 
the family and nonrelated groups. Family members comprise an 
increasing proportion of the labor force. The decline in farm numbers 
is coming from commercial farms. Part-time, residential, and subsis- 
tence farms have been increasing in absolute number, as well as in pro- 
portion to all farms. Quite obviously a whole complex of sociological 
problems revolves around the change in composition of farms, their 
relationship to the community, means of communication between them 
and agricultural educational institutions, their integration into the 
community, and other similar problems. 

A marked change is taking place in the age distribution of the farm 
population as the labor force responds to more favorable nonfarm 
employment opportunities. Mobility is greatest for the flexible portion 
of the labor force, namely, younger persons who do not have deeply 
established roots and values in the rural community and whose skills 
are relatively adaptable. With the entry of fewer young persons into 
agriculture and the favorable postwar capital position, tenancy in the 
United States has actually declined. But part of this trend is due to 
the fact that the farms with capital and institutional opportunities for 
expansion are mainly owner operated. These farms are absorbing many 
farms which would otherwise be rented, or they are renting additional 
acreage and are part owned. In 1956, for example, 40 per cent of the 
land purchased in the Corn Belt was for farm enlargement. The figure 
was nearly 50 per cent for the Great Plains. 

Farms promise to become more specialized as size increases and the 
total labor force declines. This trend is encouraged by the substitution 
of capital for labor in agriculture and the trend toward larger “lumps” 
of capital items. It also is encouraged by the increasing premium on 
management, which can be more efficient if applied to fewer products. 
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Certain developments in credit and other commercial institutions 
which serve agriculture also favor this trend. 

While important adjustments have already been made in farm 
numbers, labor force, and capitalization of agriculture, we do not 
appear to be nearing the end of adjustment. Additional expansion of 
farm size still offers considerable opportunity for realizing economies to 
scale or the cost advantages of modern machine technology. This is par- 
ticularly true in the field crop areas of the Midwest. Historically, the 
complex of uncertainty, capital rationing, and related institutional 
factors have restricted the size of farms. In the absence of corpora- 
tion or equity financing schemes in agriculture (which do not appear 
very probable) perhaps these factors will continue to limit farm size. 
Perhaps any trend to larger-than-family farms will result more from 
the pattern of capital or asset distribution. 

Some estimates indicate that, if 1940 is used as a base, the farm labor 
force in the United States has been reduced only about half as much 
as is needed to eliminate underemployment of able bodied people and 
to make returns to resources in agriculture comparable with income 
opportunities in other industries. Estimates also suggest that the 
number of commercial farms might be decreased by 30 per cent for 
the nation as a whole in terms of these same criteria and current tech- 
nology. Reduction in the number of farms, considering current tech- 
nology, easily could be up to 50 per cent in parts of the Midwest. 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Rural socio. gists can certainly make important contributions in 
solving the basic structural problems of agriculture and also the sec- 
ondary problems which arise. They have made significant progress in 
providing better insights to practice adoption. Now can the tools, 
procedures, and concepts developed in this area be applied to more 
fundamental agricultural changes? Can we characterize persons who 
understand and accept the notion of economic change and the long- 
run adjustments in agriculture which must accompany it? Who are 
the “early adopters” and who are the “late adopters,” and how can 
we convert the latter to the former? What is the role and process of 
the family in deciding whether one of its members, such as son, hus- 
band, or wife, or the entire family should transfer to nonfarm employ- 
ment? Can better types of communication media be developed to help 
more families understand the nature and need for change and to help 
them make choices consistent with maximum welfare in terms of value 
systems, family composition, and monetary returns? These appear to 
be the types of questions which are relevant and important today in 
the area of dissemination and communication. 

Many persons would raise the question: Why be so concerned about 
the rate at which farmers adopt technical practices? We are already 
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producing a surplus, and further emphasis on practice adoption will 
only magnify this burden and depress prices and income. The impor- 
tant task today is to solve the problems created by rates of practice 
adoption which already are so rapid that they cause maladjustments 
in our economic and social system. We propose that a transfer of pro- 
fessional effort from emphasis on adoption of technical farming prac- 
tices to the more basic area of social adjustments not only is needed but 
also would enable rural sociologists to apply their findings and the 
research approaches they have developed in making a contribution 
equal to or greater than that of any agriculturist concerned with solv- 
ing agriculture’s pressing problems. 

American society evidently places a high value on change and eco- 
nomic progress. Change has been especially rapid in agriculture as a 
result of public subsidization of research and adult education. We 
have increased rapidly the output of agriculture, at the same time 
decreasing the size of the labor force required to produce the nation’s 
food needs. This has reduced the number of families and the size 
of the population which can exist profitably in the farming industry. 
We have quickly released labor, encouraging it to move elsewhere in 
the economy. But has society said that this change is too rapid? Appar- 
ently it is, because at the same time that we are subsidizing change in 
agriculture, we also have adopted mechanisms to offset change—acreage 
control, price supports, and other measures to check output and 
migration. 

What, then, is an optimum or acceptable rate of change? Here, 
again, sociologists should be able to conduct research and provide 
answers, from the standpoint of both total society and farm com- 
munities. One problem is to define acceptable or optimum rates of 
change in an over-all sense. But answers are also needed to some 
fairly specific questions related to agricultural adjustment. Has labor 
mobility been too fast or too slow in relation to the rate at which 
“sending communities” can absorb loss in population, consumers, tax- 
payers, and the like? Has it been less or more rapid than desirable from 
the standpoint of job opportunities and the ability of “receiving com- 
munities” to absorb the population growth in terms of housing, schools, 
and other facilities and institutions? What can be said about regional 
differentials with respect to acceptance ability and optimum rates 
of change? 

It would appear that sociologists should assume the major role in 
conducting research on labor mobility and the improvement of 
employment services to facilitate the structural adjustment of agri- 
culture. Unfortunately agricultural economists seem to be doing most 
of the work to fill this void in research. Our knowledge about the 
characteristics of persons and families who are, and who are not, mobile 
is all too meager. So little research has been done that we do not 
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definitely know whether those with high or low ability leave agriculture 
and whether their abilities enable them to compete successfully with 
persons from other occupations for job opportunities in the nonfarm 
labor market. We know even less about these people after they leave 
agriculture. This seems to be “nobody’s business,” although it might 
provide an important communication link in determining whether 
other people in agriculture will leave and where they will go. To what 
extent do people migrate from agriculture and then drift back because 
they find their new life inconsistent with values acquired in rural 
communities? To what extent do they shift between occupations and 
communities for this reason? Could employment services provide 
facilities to minimize such difficulties? 

Greatly expanded services are needed to inform farm people about 
job openings and personal adjustments required for new employment 
and new living environments. Emphasis should be on interregional 
job communication. The existing facilities of the state employment 
services and the Bureau of Employment Security of the Department of 
Labor can, if extended to a broader national basis, provide a means 
to supplement education in adjusting agriculture to growth. The two 
are not substitutes for each other. Education and vocational guidance 
should be used to give individuals broad and long-run understanding 
of the economy, of social change, and of the prospects and needs in 
various industries and services. Our present employment services are 
too little concerned, from the standpoint of labor in agriculture, with 
indicating the availability and conditions for off-farm employment. 

Another important area of research to which sociologists could con- 
tribute useful information is values and attitudes of farm people. What 
values do farm people hold, and what are their attitudes toward 
changes required to solve the basic farm problem? What is their opin- 
ion of different kinds of farm programs for solving the problem? 
Knowledge about attitudes and values of farm people could provide a 
basis for solving many adjustment problems. For example, direct pay- 
ments instead of price supports and allotment subsidies could solve our 
surplus problem. Direct payments to people moving off farms, as well 
as those remaining, would encourage mobility. But are programs such 
as these acceptable to farmers; and, if not, what is the range in types of 
acceptable programs? 

Of course, many problems stem from occupational and geographic 
migration of people. One is the age distribution and family compo- 
sition of people who remain in agriculture in relation to community 
structure and facilities. Another major problem is the changing pro- 
portions of farm and nonfarm population. The political strength and 
social claims of agriculture may well disappear, as the proportion of 
the nation’s Rpopulation on farms decreases from 10 to 5 per cent. 
Numerous problems in this realm of sociology, political science, and 
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economics need further analysis. But other problems of population 
distribution and composition also need examination. Over some of the 
Great Plains region, and perhaps even in parts of the Corn Belt, pros- 
pective changes during the next ten or twenty years may possibly call 
for village or town concentration of farm families rather than dis- 
persal of farm dwellings over the countryside. With modern transpor- 
tation and with population becoming “even thinner” in some of these 
regions, utilities, schools, and other facilities and services desired by 
farm families might best be provided in this manner at reasonable 
cost. At least the numerous possibilities in this problem area need 
further examination. 

Sociologists know better than economists the need for more research 
and guidance on community structure and organization. Some rural 
areas in the Midwest stand to be “shaken to their very foundations” 
by the change which is in prospect for the next ten years. Without 
guidance, many are going to be “shooting in the dark,” trying unsuc- 
cessfully to preserve outmoded social and economic structures or to 
promote industrialization or to encourage movements of population 
which “are against the tide.” If the adjustment problem were tackled 
on the scale it merits, each state could well use two or three more 
sociologists to provide the research data and actual guidance needed 
in this important area. 

Another challenging area is competitive and complementary aspects 
of the decisions or choices of individuals as compared with those of 
groups, or of a group in relation to a larger group. An outstanding 
example, of course, is practice adoption where an individual gains if 
he is a “first innovator” but all have less income when the entire group 
adopts the practice and produces more. Some other important areas 
which need analysis cover a range of problems such as: To what extent 
are the choices of one family to remain in agriculture and expand 
operations competitive or complementary with over-all adjustment 
needs, community welfare, and the particular families which must 
sacrifice farming opportunity as land is consolidated? To what extent 
are the goals of regional groups of farm people in respect to income 
and farm programs invalidated as the entire industry selects or accepts 
a particular type of farm program? Some useful research guides along 
these lines might be suggested to rural sociologists by Arrow’s book 
Individual Choice and Social Action, indicating conditions under which 
welfare of the group may not be maximized, even where the choice is 
made by the group. 

Important educational problems result from the forces which under- 
lie our major farm problems. They will be best answered through 
attack by the whole group of rural social sciences, sociology included. 
A continued focus of land-grant colleges and high-school and 4-H Club 
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agricultural activities on improving technology can no longer increase 
farm income and at the same time facilitate economic growth. National 
income is now too great, and the income elasticity of demand for food 
in aggregate is too low, to allow material increases in farm income 
through greater physical output over the next two decades. Price 
elasticities of demand are too low to allow short-run gains to the mass 
of farmers. Today’s challenge in educational activities is to facilitate 
adjustments in agriculture that are consistent with national economic 
growth. The relevant goal is no longer emphasizing biological and 
physical techniques in agriculture, but emphasizing the interrelation- 
ships of agriculture with the rest of society. Investment in extending 
new techniques needs to be continued and expanded, but more in terms 
of total economic growth than in increasing the incomes of farmers 
per se. 

One historic emphasis in educational policy for agriculture has been 
that every farm boy should be made into a farmer. The criterion of 
success for the Smith-Hughes teacher in many agricultural communi- 
ties is the proportion of farm boys that can be enrolled in vocational 
agriculture classes. Given today’s surplus of labor and income depres- 
sion in many localities, the criterion for successful education might 
better be the opposite. To be certain, food needs of the future require 
that new farmers enter the occupation to replace most of those who 
will retire and otherwise leave the industry. The competitive prospects 
for future agriculture require that the farmer be an even better edu- 
cated and more efficient manager than at present. Agricultural educa- 
tion is required accordingly. But it is just as important that we system- 
atically guide some boys out of agriculture and train them for other 
opportunities. The vocational agriculture courses taken by many 
leaving the farm provide them with little training and sometimes no 
skills for the production and service occupations in which they become 
employed. As a minimum, education at this level should be broadened 
to explain relative incomes in different sectors of agriculture and of 
agriculture as compared with other employment. 

Many other areas need research and education by rural sociologists. 
To mention only a few, important sociological problems are arising 
from growth in part-time farming; the dual role of the farmer in both 
urban and rural activities; profitable use of leisure time made available 
by technical advance; the true social costs of migration and change; 
and impacts on tax structure, schools, churches, and farmer organi- 
zations. We should like to reiterate: Now is the time for the rural 
sociologist to “stand up and be counted.” He has never had a better 
opportunity to assume his rightful place among other agricultural 
and social sciences. His help is urgently needed to obtain answers to 
the many kinds of problems mentioned here. 
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Charles P. Loomis 
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Doctors Heady and Ackerman have performed a real service for this 
committee in preparing this paper. Since I have been asked to reply 
to it, it may be well to outline briefly its content. 

It appears that the major message of this paper is that American 
agriculture has a difficult road ahead and that the competencies of 
rural sociologists are needed to minimize the suffering, anxieties, and 
tensions which may be anticipated. Heady and Ackerman have sym- 
bolized the difficulty by calling it the “cost-price squeeze.” Taking 
the total value of the national product as the major measure of achieve- 
ment, they indicate major adjustments necessary for optimum achieve- 
ment. An assertion that a nation can be wealthy only if few of its 
resources are required to produce food for subsistence is important. 
They also state that agriculture’s plight and the problems accompany- 
ing it cannot be solved by new farm legislation. 

Although most rural sociologists would like to have several goals 
added to total value of national product, such as general cultural and 
intellectual attainment of the population, potential stability of the 
society in peace, depression, and prosperity, and the like, I believe 
Heady and Ackerman have highlighted in an effective manner our 
future responsibilities as rural sociologists. 

The authors are certainly correct in saying that “(1) many farm 
families have had depressed incomes and a lower standard of living 
than is consistent with an economy that is rapidly growing wealthy, 
and (2) the consuming society has not gained fully from the potential 
contribution of increased physical productivity.” They are not pulling 
their punches when they say sociologists, economists, and technical 
scientists must solve this problem or “‘we should slow down the rate of 
innovation if we are not going to provide more effective solutions to 
problems arising from technological advances.” 

The paper makes the plea that the rural sociologist “stand up and 
be counted.” Rural sociologists answer that they are now standing and 
ready to be counted on most of the areas suggested for research. The 
paper makes the following suggestions to rural sociologists as supplying 
areas of important usable research endeavor. Please note that rural | 
sociology in these assignments can contribute to theory building and 
fundamental analysis. These responsibilities are not narrow and 
stuffy tasks. 
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1. The very genuine contribution of the rural sociologist to the 
understanding of and speeding up of diffusion of improved farm prac- 
tices should now be applied to adjustments necessary to help American 
agriculture recover from its present plight. As a matter of fact, improv- 
ing speed with which modern technology is adopted cannot, without 
other changes, improve American agriculture. On the contrary, it may 
decrease the level of living of American farmers generally. The authors 
indicate that rural sociologists should apply their findings and the 
research approaches they have developed in making a contribution 
equal to or greater than that of any agriculturist concerned with solv- 
ing agriculture’s pressing problems. We as rural sociologists should be 
happy that our discipline has attained sufficient stature to receive this 
challenge from these two outstanding agricultural economists. 

2. Rural sociologists should attempt to ascertain the optimum rate 
of change. “American society evidently places a high value on change 
and economic progress.” At present, various governmental programs 
reduce the rate of change and, consequently, hinder the adjustment of 
agriculture to the national economic forces. The authors query, “What, 
then, is an optimum or acceptable rate of change?” We rural sociol- 
ogists note that we are not being handed the chore duties. Those of us 
who are theoretically inclined ask with Talcott Parsons and Howard 
Becker, “Would Germany have gone so compulsively totalitarian if 
she had not secularized so rapidly?” 

3. All of the sociological problems related to labor mobility, inter- 
regional mobility, and other factors should be studied. Likewise, the 
studies should be made to improve the efficiency of state employment 
and other services designed to adjust labor supply to demand. Rural 
sociologists may employ modern reference group theory, the theory of 
intervening opportunities, action research, evaluation procedures, and 
many other approaches here. 

4. The values and attitudes of the people should be studied. It is 
suggested that an understanding of farmers’ attitudes toward direct 
payments as versus price support should be undertaken. In this and in 
the preceding area, such concepts as anticipatory socialization, evalu- 
ation, and decision making in systemic analysis may be utilized. 

5. As those engaged in agriculture decrease from 10 per cent to 5 per 
cent, what will be the new form of community ecology? Rural sociol- 
ogists should understand and be able to predict changes in community 
organization and ecology. Here we are challenged to study systemic 
linkage, boundary maintenance, and other processes involved in social 
change. 

6. Rural sociologists should carry on research which will provide 
an understanding of decision making relevant to the problems con- 
fronted by the American farmer and the nation which must deal with 
the problems of agriculture. How can the groups which speak for the 
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American farmer in the political and economic arenas of the nation 
make valid decisions and plans for the future? All of the systemic 
research and theory involving decision making, norms, influence, ref- 
erence groups, and many other considerations are available here. 

7. Research should be designed to plan for more adequate use of 
what may be called the public agricultural facilities of the nation. How 
should the land-grant colleges, the Agricultural Extension Service, 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations, extending from nation, region, 
state, to local community, be deployed and effectively brought to bear 
on the solution of American’s agricultural problem? 

The rural sociologists want it known that they are standing up and 
ready to be counted as already working on these problems and as 
willing to work further on them and the others mentioned in the 
report. We shall now turn to the consideration of other problems, some 
of which were mentioned and others not. 

The authors mention the importance of studying part-time farming 
and indicate that part-time, residential, and subsistence farms have 
been increasing in absolute number, as well as in proportion to all 
farms. The importance of studying the increasing complexity of center 
and field activities from an ecological point of view is indicated. 

In connection with this report it is important to realize in the future 
adjustment of the land-grant colleges and other institutions which 
deal with rural people that it is not the rural people who are decreas- 
ing in numbers and not the people who derive their incomes indirectly 
from agriculture. Those engaged in the center activities who market, 
process, and otherwise handle farm products have increased. I believe 
a quotation made by Dudley Kirk in his paper, “The Character and 
Implications of Population Trends in the United States,” presented 
at the 1956 meeting of the Kellogg Foundation can best highlight 
important changes behind and ahead of us in rural areas: 


In 1900 the median or “average” American lived in the countryside; by 1930 
he lived in a small town of 5 to 10,000 population. By 1955, he lived in a big 
city or its satellites. By 1975—when the helicopter may have come into general 
family use, he may have gone full circle to residence in a small town and open 
countryside. ...If present trends continue, by 1980, well over half of our 
population will live in the suburbs of metropolitan areas, and these will have 
sprawled far beyond their present boundaries. Suburban living is becoming 
the American way of life. 


Since between 1950 and 1955 four-fifths of the nation’s growth was in 
suburban and in the rural areas on the fringes of cities, the rural 
sociologist does not seem to be losing the subjects he was employed 
to study. 

As the authors indicate, much of the difficulty confronting American 
agriculture in the cost-price squeeze is the inelasticity of demand for 
farm products as compared with other products that the farmer and 
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others consume. Nevertheless, as in all other industries, the effective- 
ness of the distribution processes, including marketing, is important 
to the welfare of agriculture. Rural sociologists have made some of the 
most fundamental contributions to an understanding of, and the 
improvement of, the marketing processes. Their competence in this 
and related fields is far greater than its present utilization. 

Suggestion is made that studies of the costs of migration, both 
psychological and economic, be studied. There are several studies 
which point to the usefulness of investigating this problem. The Morse 
and Weiss study entitled, ““The Function and Meaning of Work and 
Job” (American Sociological Review, April, 1955) indicates that farm- 
ers more than any other group wish to continue on their present 
occupations. Respondents were asked, “If by some chance you inherited 
enough money to live comfortably without working, do you think you 
would work anyway or not?” A larger percentage of farmers than any 
other group answered that they would remain in the position of farm- 
ing. In the well-known North-Hatt study, it was found that farmers 
were the best boosters for their profession. This resulted from a nation- 
wide survey where the following question was posed: “Suppose some 
outstanding young man asked your advice on what would be one of 
the best occupations to aim toward, what one occupation do you think 
you would advise him toward?” These and many other studies point 
to the fact that farming is not only a source from which to earn money, 
but that it is a way of life. Rural sociologists believe satisfactions in 
professions and occupations may be important considerations to place 
beside value of national product in planning for the future. 

I should at this point like to remind you all that in the paper the 
authors made a plea that the rural sociologist take inventory of his 
position in the manner that the farm economist did a number of years 
ago. Now it is stated that the difficulty with the economists doing farm 
management studies was that they were striving to accomplish their 
objectives through working out formulas for increasing income within 
the boundaries of individual farms. As the authors imply, they went 
through the dark ages because they spent too many years on factors 
which affect farm profits. Their disease was “nearsightedness.” This 
should be a lesson to us and to those who recommend courses of action 
for us. Certainly no science with a limited perspective can achieve 
great results and prestige. I should like to recommend that rural 
sociologists extend their views, that they attempt to understand the 
relationships of agriculture to other segments of society both histori- 
cally and on a world scale. I should like, further, to suggest that it may 
very well be that what goes on now, particularly in China or in Russia, 
may be as important to us as agricultural scientists, whether agricul- 
tural economists or rural sociologists, as what was reported by the 
authors in the paper as the plight of American agriculture. 
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Our authors purposely talked largely about peacetime conditions. 
Certainly rural sociologists are not going to be narrow in their views 
and maintain that present-time peace and “hoped-for” prosperity will 
remain forever. They must understand what is ahead for nations and 
the function of rural society and agricultural enterprises in both peace 
and war and both prosperity and depression. 

Also, most of the paper dealt with agriculture’s role in producing 
food and, to a certain extent, fiber. Have there ever been too-many 
farmers to man the farms during wartime in the United States? Has 
there ever been an accounting of the contribution of agricultural 
society to the national society and economy in terms of the millions of 
youths that migrate from farms to man the factories and professions 
of cities? Are the youths coming from farms in subsistence areas to work 
in cities more useful and more easily assimilated than those who come 
from Puerto Rico, Mexico, and elsewhere? If the contribution of rural 
society is to be correctly evaluated, rural sociologists must follow the 
advice of the authors and keep their sights high and their vision broad. 
They must consider the possibility that Communist economies, before 
permitting their own living standards to equal ours, may flood the 
world markets with cheap goods and bring on depressions in capital- 
istic countries. They must recognize that under bombardment or other 
types of warfare rural homes, as in the last war in England and Ger- 
many, may be a source of refuge. They must also recognize that in most 
industrial countries the stability of the agricultural population must 
be taken into account in crises of all kinds. Nations and men live not 
by bread alone. 

In closing I should like to remind myself and others who care to 
listen that the true scientist always remains humble before the facts. 
Prediction is not fulfilled at the time it is made. Who among the most 
able demographers predicted the recent baby boom and the change in 
the rate of population growth in the United States? Who among the 
sociologists and economists twenty-five years ago could have predicted 
that nations such as Mexico would more than double in population 
and in the next twenty-five years? Who among us would predict what 
would become of the agricultural problem if tomorrow a completely 
new food substance which, if eaten from birth to death would quad- 
ruple the length of life and its effectiveness, were discovered? If such 
a food substance required a hundredfold the acreage of present foods 
and a hundredfold the manpower to produce and refine it, would this 
change the structure of agriculture? As scientists it behooves us to 
challenge each prediction and statement, especially our own. 
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Rural-Urban 


Adolescent Personality 


The data presented describe personality characteristics of ninth-grade school 
children residing in various regions of Minnesota. The groups were selected 
from a population of more than 15,000 participants in a study of social and 
psychological adjustment. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) was used for determining the personality characteristics. The children 
were classified by the size of the community in which they resided. Three 
residential classifications were employed: urban, town, and rural. The findings 
indicate that several personality scales of the MMPI differentiate children of 
larger communities from children of rural areas. The results suggest the 
existence of rural-urban personality differences and the nature of these 
differences.* 

Starke R. Hathaway is director, Division of Clinical Psychology, Department 
of Psychiatry and Neurology, and professor of Psychology; Elio Monachesi is 
chairman, Department of Sociology; and Lawrence A. Young is research fellow, 
Departments of Psychiatry and Sociology—all of the University of Minnesota. 


OUR language suggests the existence of personality differences between 
rural and urban people. Expressions such as “city slicker,” “country 
bumpkin,” and “‘rube,” although heard less frequently today, still have 
some currency. The implied rural-urban personality differences have 
been frequently discussed in the literature of the social sciences. Galpin, 
for example, developed two rural psychological types based upon the 
nature of the farming method used. He wrote of the hoe farmer and 
the machine farmer, considering the former the primitive muscular 
type and the latter the cerebral type. He ascribed personalities to his 
types based upon the controls which the parts of the nervous system 


*The research reported in this study is part of a project supported by a grant 
from the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota and by a mental health 
grant, No. M724 from the National Institute of Mental Health, U.S. Public Health 
Service. 
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were assumed to exert upon the muscles needed in each type of 
farming." 

Along somewhat similar lines of reasoning Sorokin and Zimmerman 
tentatively proposed that rural and urban people differ in perceptions, 
representations, recollections, and associations. Moreover, they indi- 
cated, “we must expect that on the whole, in comparison with the bulk 
of the city population, the farmer-peasant personality is less ‘soft’ and 
‘feminized’ and more stern and austere or ‘puritanic.’”® Generally these 
early writers seemed to imply that differences between rural and urban 
people resulted from differences in occupation and living conditions. 

The rural and urban personalities described by these early writers 
seemed self-evident. Little was offered in the way of evidential support 
even at the descriptive level. In most cases, as the examples illustrate, 
there was no attempt to deal directly with behavior; deductions were 
based upon remote conditions assumed to determine the behavior 
patterns. 

Another approach to the study of personality differences among 
populations has employed epidemiologic studies of psychiatric dis- 
orders. In studies of this kind, mental hospital admission rates or delin- 
quency and crime rates among various groups are compared. Rural 
and urban populations have also been studied by this method. A recent 
example of such studies is the Schroeder and Beegle study of suicide.* 
Epidemiologic studies are intrinsically interesting and important; how- 
ever, these studies often appear to be motivated by an attempt to 
establish etiological relationships between the behavioral disorder and 
the different environmental factors. Interpretations of the findings are 
sometimes generalized to the domain of personality by the inference 
that the rates of psychiatric disorders or problems of social adjustment 
reflect basic underlying personality dispositions even among normal 
people. 

The difficulties inherent in the use of epidemiologic research as a 
method of personality study are widely recognized today. If there is 
an advantage in the use of objective indicators of pathology such as 
mental hospital admissions, arrests, and suicide rates, this advantage is 
largely dissipated by the unreliability of these records. Commitment 
policies, psychiatric diagnoses, and record systems vary widely from 
institution to institution; and part of the unreliability is related to 
regional biases. With such contamination of the data, regional com- 


‘Charles J. Galpin, Rural Life (New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1920), 
pp. 32-36. 

*Pitirim Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology 
(New York: Holt, 1929), pp. 290-301. 

*Op. cit., p. 293. 

“W. Widick Schroeder and J. Allan Beegle, “Suicide: An Instance of High Rural 
Rates,” Rural Sociology, XVIII (1953), 45-52. 
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parisons are unsafe. The generalization to personality and normals is 
even more hazardous. 

The use of psychological tests designed to estimate differential adjust- 
ment offers another solution to the problems encountered in research 
on ecology and personality. With these instruments a more reliable 
and valid indication of adjustment and personality structure may be 
obtained. Some investigators have attempted to contrast rural and 
urban children with these new psychological instruments. 

Thus Stott, using the California Test of Personality, found that farm 
and nonfarm children who attended village schools made significantly 
different scores in self-adjustment.5 Magnus, with the same test, 
reported that rural children averaged better personality adjustment 
than did urban children in Miami County, Ohio.* In contrast, Nye, 
using the Adolescent-Parent Adjustment Scale, found that the adoles- 
cent-parent adjustment tended to be inversely related to rurality with 
one exception: the adjustment of parents and adolescents in small 
towns ranked lower than that in the villages and was almost as low as 
that found on the farm.” 

In a more recent report, the results of three studies designed to 
determine the personality and adjustment of rural and urban children 
by using the California Personality Test and the Rogers Test of Per- 
sonality Adjustment showed that the mean personality scores attained 
by urban, rural, and farm children were not significantly different. 
Only one exception to this conclusion was noted: farm children 
obtained the lowest daydreaming scores and the urban children 
obtained the highest. The scores of rural-nonfarm children were in an 
intermediate position. High scores on the daydreaming variable of this 
test are said to be indicative of maladjustment.® 

The findings of these studies are often contradictory, as those 
reported here illustrate. The contradictions in the findings tend to be 
ignored or allowed to remain unexplained. Most frequently the com- 
parisons of rural and urban children have revealed no significant dif- 
ferences. When no differences are found, the authors. usually suggest 
that the environments of rural and urban children are rapidly becom- 
ing similar under the impact of modern mass media, equal educational 
opportunities, and urbanization; however, these arguments are not 


‘Leland H. Stott, “Some Environmental Factors in Relations to the Personality 
Adjustments of Rural Children,” Rural Sociology, X (1945), 394-403. 

*A. R. Magnus, “Personality Adjustment of Rural and Urban Children,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XIII (1948), 566-575. 

"Ivan F. Nye, “Adolescent-Parent Adjustment: Rurality as a Variable,” Rural 
Sociology, XV (1950), 334-339. 

‘Lee G. Burchinal, Glenn R. Hawkes, and Bruce Gardner, “Adjustment Char- 
acteristics of Rural and Urban Children,” American Sociological Review, XXII (1957), 
81-87. 
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entirely convincing, for in many learning situations similarity of 
stimulus conditions tends to increase rather than to cancel differences. 

The failure to find differences may be accounted for by one or more 
of several reasons. For example, the tests employed may have been too 
insensitive to show differences, or the assumed differences may not have 
existed. Still another explanation may lie in the fact that the psycho- 
logical tests and methods of analysis were directed at some gross variate 
such as “neuroticism,” a term without much differential value. Con- 
ceivably, the frequency and intensity of gross adjustment problems 
could be similar for rural and urban children, yet differential analysis 
of the components of personality might show clear pattern differences. 
The psychological test used must be of sufficient complexity and sensi- 
tivity to reveal distinctive personality patterns. 

The belief in the existence of rural-urban personality differences 
persists despite the fact that empirical studies give little support to it. 
In this paper are presented some interesting contrasts in personality- 
test score patterns achieved by rural and urban adolescents. The differ- 
ences are not large, but the data reveal consistent trends that should be 
capable of confirmation by relating them to other evidence known 
about the scales and personality types. 


PROCEDURE 


The MMPI was administered to more than 15,000 Minnesota ninth 
graders as part of a longitudinal investigation of the development of 
personal and social adjustment. The primary analyses given here deal 
with profile comparisons among samples of these adolescents living in 
cities and suburbs, in towns, and on farms. 

As an extension of a study begun in 1947,® the MMPI was adminis- 
tered to children from the five economic areas of Minnesota. This 
sample is composed of 11,322 ninth graders attending schools located 
in 86 communities in 47 of Minnesota’s 87. counties, and it included 
28 per cent of the total 1954 public-school ninth-grade population. 

The MMPI is a psychometric device designed to provide a variety 
of personality dimensions from a single set of items.'® It contains 550 
items covering a wide range of topics. There are ten clinical scales and 
three validating scales in the standard profile. Abbreviated descrip- 
tions of the variables measured by the clinical scales are given in Table 
1. These descriptions are inadequate summaries of the many correlates 
of the scales because the scales are complex and cannot be described 
by a single concept, diagnosis, or adjective. 

*Starke R Hathaway and Elio D. Monachesi, Analyzing and Predicting Juvenile 
Delinquency with the MMPI (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1953). 

“Starke R. Hathaway and J. Charnley McKinley, Manual for the MMPI (rev. ed.; 
New York: Psychological Corp., 1951). The booklet form of the MMPI was used 
in the study. 
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Table 1. Abbreviated descriptions of the MMPI scales 








Code no. Scale Abnormal expression Normal expression 
L Invalidity Virtuousness 
F Invalidity Candidness 
K Defensiveness 
0 Si Socially introverted Unassertive; self-conscious; shy 
1 Hs Hypochondriasis Tired; inactive; lethargic; ill 
2 D__sDepression Serious; low in morale; unhappy; 
self-dissatisfied 
3 Hy Hysteria Idealistic; naive; articulate; ill 
under stress 
4 Pd ___— Psychopathic Rebellious; cynical; disregards 
deviate rules; socially aggressive 
5 Mf Masculine (F)— Sensitive (M), Rough (F); interests 
Feminine (M) of opposite sex; gentlemanly 
(M); temperamental 
6 Pa Paranoid Perfectionistic; stubborn; hard to 
know; acceptable 
7 Pt  Psychasthenia Dependent; desires to please; feels 
inferior 
8 Sc Schizophrenia Negative; difficult; odd; apathetic; 
lacks social grace 
9 Ma _ Hypomania Expansive; optimistic 





The validating scales indicate the validity of the profile of scores 
made on the clinical scales. These validating scales are L, F, and K. 
The L scale measures the degree to which a person may have distorted 
his responses by describing himself very favorably. The F scale is an 
indicator of carelessness, poor comprehension, or poor co-operation. 
The K scale is employed as a correction factor to sharpen the dis- 
criminatory power of five of the clinical scales; and by itself it sug- 
gests the degree to which the subject was either overly evasive or overly 
self-critical. 

For analysis the adolescents were placed in one of three arbitrary 
population categories. Classification was made on the basis of the 
student's place of residence at the time of testing. The categories and 
the numbers of boys and girls falling in each category are given in 
Table 2. 


“Hathaway and Monachesi, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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Table 2. The sample categories and the numbers of children 
in each category 





No. of students in sample 





Male Female Total 





I. (a) Duluth 564 566 1,130 
(b) Suburbs 979 950 1,929 
Total 1,543 1,516 3,059 

II. (a) Towns 10,000 to 30,000 1,053 1,029 2,082 
(b) Towns 4,000 to 10,000 893 877 1,770 

(c) Towns less than 4,000 617 667 1,284 
Total 2,563 2,573 5,136 

III. Farms 1,589 1,538 3,127 
Grand total 5,695 5,627 11,322 





The population categories employed are: 

I. (a) Duluth: All ninth-grade classes in the Duluth Public Schools. 
Duluth has a population of just over 100,000. 

(b) Suburbs: For this study only communities within the greater 
Twin Cities (Minneapolis and St. Paul) metropolitan area were placed 
in this group. These communities are somewhat heterogeneous; in 
some, for example, the residents are primarily industrial workers, while 
in others the professional and managerial occupations predominate; 
and most have a more varied socioeconomic composition. All are, how- 
ever, urban in nature. 

Il. Towns: The smaller towns and villages were arbitrarily divided 
into three groups on the basis of population. These towns are scattered 
over the state, and the great diversity of Minnesota’s geography and 
economy is represented. 

III. Farms: All of the students living on farms, regardless of the loca- 
tion of the school they attended, were placed in this category. Again 
this is a heterogeneous sample since all areas of the state and many 
varieties of farms are represented. 

ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Averaged profiles of the ten scales were obtained for the three popu- 
lation categories, but these did not show much difference. This method 
obscures profile-pattern effects. A more informative approach is pro- 
vided in the use of profile coding.!* The code of a profile depends upon 


“Readers interested in a detailed discussion of the MMPI are referred to Hath- 
away and McKinley, op. cit.; Hathaway and Monachesi, op. cit. pp. 13-28; Starke R. 
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the code numbers of the scales indicated in Table 1. The profile code 
begins with the code number of the most deviant scale on the profile 
and continues in order of the less deviant scales. If the “rebellious” 
scale, code number 4, is the most deviant scale in a profile, then the 
profile is called a type 4 profile. If the second most deviant scale on the 
profile is the “serious” scale, then to characterize further the profile we 
would refer to it as a 42 type. The information provided by the code is 
considerable since the designation of the most deviant score or scores 
includes the fact that all other scores are less deviant. In presenting the 
results we will use the single high-scale numbers and, to a lesser extent, 
the first two high-scale numbers.?% 

In MMPI clinical scale profiles there are ten code types referring to 
the single scale numbers, and there are ninety code types using all 
possible permutations of the first two code numbers (the two most 
deviant scores). Only profiles with raw L and F scale scores below 10 
and 16 respectively were used in the analyses presented in this paper. 
Tests having a large number of unanswered items were also excluded 
from analysis. 

The percentages of children having each single code number in each 
of the three population classes are shown in Tables 3 and 4. The data 
in these tables indicate that factors other than chance are operating to 
determine the distributions. If it may be assumed that the MMPI scale 
variations represent aspects of personality, then we note that rural chil- 
dren are different from town and urban children. Of course, certain 
general similarities are apparent. This, however, is not surprising, since 
teenagers do have many biological and cultural traits in common, 
which differentiate them from adult samples in their MMPI per- 
formance. Without intent to neglect the importance of the similarities, 
we will in this paper emphasize the differences among the three popu- 
lation categories of children. 

Although other trends are present, differences on scales 0, 4, 6, 8, 
and 9 for boys and 0, 3, 4, 5, and 9 for girls are significant and may be 
considered to reflect personality variations. For example, scale 4 sharply 
decreases in frequency from the city to the farm. On the basis of 
existent data on scale 4, one would expect that delinquency and con- 
flict with parents or other authorities would be more characteristic 
of the urban youths. More generally, these data suggest that the con- 





Hathaway and Paul E. Meehl, An Atlas for the Clinical Use of the MMPI (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1951); and George Schlager Welsh and W. 
Grant Dahlstrom, Basic Readings on the MMPI in Psychology and Medicine (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956). 

How the coding is done is explained in more detail in Starke R. Hathaway, “A 
Coding System for MMPI Classification,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, X1 (1947), 
334-337. See also Hathaway and Meehl, op. cit., pp. 7-36, and Hathaway and Mona- 
chesi, op. cit., pp. 20-23. 
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Table 3. The relative per cents of each single code number profile type 
in the three categories for males _ 





Code Urban Town Farm Total 





To % J % 
5.4 7.2 10.2 7.5* 


1.9 1.6 2.1 1.8 
4.3 3.8 4.2 4.1 
3.4 2.5 2.5 2.7 
22.1 12.9 18.2* 
5.2 4.9 3.8 4.7 
4.7 5.6 7.1 5.8* 
7.1 7.4 8.8 7.7 
17.2 18.0 21.2 18.6* 
20.6 22.9 18.1 21.0* 
Indeterminate f 7.0 5.6 6.9 6.3 
No high pointt 1.1 1.6 2.2 1.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Nt 1,366 2,253 1,325 4,944 


SPN A UWF WNK OC 





*Code type is not independent of place of residence (chi-square probability 
<= .05). 

+Indeterminate” code had several deviant scores that were equal, and “no high 
point” profiles showed no deviant score. 

tThe discrepancy between the N’s given in this and subsequent tables and the 
N's given in Table 2 results from the exclusion of all cases with questionable valid- 
ity in profile analysis. 


trols of society are more resisted and probably more productive of 
maladjustment as the population density increases. We must point out, 
however, that we are dealing with ninth graders and that there is some 
evidence which indicates that by the time children in the sample are 
in the twelfth grade, scale 4 becomes a more prominent feature among 
rural profiles, so that differences noted at the ninth grade tend to 
disappear. 

Scale 3 is also of interest. Among abnormal persons, it tends to be 
related to hysteria, where physical signs and symptoms are developed 
to solve psychological problems. More naive examples are medically 
transparent: a girl’s hands lose strength, she can’t wash dishes. When 
physical findings indicate no pathology of nerves or muscles, one 
assumes that the symptom comes from a psychological source. Such 
naive cases of hysteria were formerly more common and tended to 
come from rural places. With increased public sophistication about 
mental and physical health, very few of those simple rural cases are 
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Table 4. The relative per cents of each single code number profile type 
in the three categories for females 





Code Urban Town Farm Total 





7 (i 7% % 
8.0 16.3 12.0* 


a 4 6 4 
1.7 1.3 1.6 1.5 
4.6 4.0 2.8 3.9* 

24.0 20.3 14.9 19.8* 
9.1 11.5 16.1 12.1* 
8.5 8.4 10.1 8.9 
4.3 5.9 4.9 5.2 
9.3 10.4 10.6 10.2 

21.1 18.0 12.7 17.4* 

Indeterminate ¢ 7.6 6.2 7.9 7.0 

No high pointt 1.5 1.7 1.5 1.6 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Nt 1,416 2,403 1,388 5,206 


CON A Uf wWN KS CO 





*Code type is not independent of place of residence (chi-square probability 

05). 

+Indeterminate” code had several deviant scores that were equal, and “no high 
point” profiles showed no deviant score. 

tThe discrepancy between the N’s given in this and subsequent tables and the 
N’s given in Table 2 results from the exclusion of all cases with questionable valid- 
ity in profile analysis. 


now seen; but the number of more complex related cases is high. 
Differential diagnosis, involving the choice between psychologic and 
organic pathology, is not easy to make when a sophisticated person 
develops physical symptoms such as low-back pain or a similar com- 
plaint. A medical study of the situation is seldom conclusive. Similarly, 
the psychological problem solved by the development of disabling physi- 
cal symptoms is complex rather than simple. Simple psychological 
problems, such as the wish to avoid washing dishes, are supplanted by 
highly complex stresses produced by social rejection or feeling of voca- 
tional inferiority. If the hysteria correlates of scale 3 follow the trend 
suggested in Tables 3 and 4, it would seem that city boys and girls are 
using physical symptoms to solve psychological problems more often 
than are the rural boys and girls. Since this development of physical 
symptoms is associated with feelings of inferiority over being “nervous” 
or having psychological problems, one would think that we now have 
relatively more rural ninth-grade pupils who readily admit to having 
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psychological problems, especially problems related to inferiority feel- 
ings in social situations. More evidence for this statement will be found 
in MMPI item differences discussed later in the paper. 

Another interesting difference between groups is suggested by the 0 
variable. Scale 0 is clearly more characteristic of the rural group. The 
work done in the derivation of this scale suggests that the rural pupils 
are more socially self-conscious, unassertive, and less “organization 
minded.” 

The contrast between rural and urban boys is especially sharp on 
scale 8. This scale is related to schizophrenia. However, in less extreme 
scores the scale indicates the presence of traits vaguely characterized 
as “negative,” “lacking in social graces,” and “odd.” 

Personality differences of greater complexity can be illustrated by 
the simultaneous consideration of the two most deviant scales of an 
MMPI profile. Frequency distributions for the urban, town, and rural 
groups on these code number combinations are presented in Tables 
5 and 6. Only the higher-frequency codes are presented in these tables, 
since giving the data for all of the ninety possible code pairings would 
require tables of considerable length. 

The dominance of 4 in urban profiles and of 6 in rural profiles, when 
these codes are considered singly, can be noted in Table 3. It is inter- 
esting, then, to observe the frequencies of the 46 code combination for 
the urban and farm categories in Table 5, for here the combined 46 
code apears with approximately equal frequency among urban and 
rural boys. A similar trend can be observed in the case of variables 4 
and 8. What then should the expectations be in terms of the psycho- 
logical correlates of these combined codes? When scale 4 is combined 
with another scale, such as scale 6, a combination of the behavioral 
correlates of these two scales might rationally be expected. Scale 4 is 
related to rebelliousness and delinquency. The behavioral correlates 
of scale 6, though less well known than those of 4, include such char- 
acteristics as greater interpersonal sensitivity and personality rigidity; 
code 6 persons are perfectionistic, moralistic, opinionated, and insistent 
to be let alone. If one considers delinquency, for example, boys who 
have the delinquency-prone trait 4 and the traits indicated by 6 may 
not fit the a priori indication that any boy with the scale 4 character 
predominate is more likely to be delinquent (or any other behavioral 
correlate of scale 4). Delinquency proneness may apply only when 
scale 4 is not balanced by 6 or some other scale. There is in fact much 
empirical evidence that when MMPI codes are considered in com- 
bination, the behavioral correlates of these code patterns often can- 
not be predicted rationally from a knowledge of the individual scales. 


“L. E. Drake, “A Social I. E. Scale for the MMPI,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXX (1946), 51-54. 
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Table 5. The relative per cents of each two code number profile type 
in the three male categories with exclusion of types less frequent than 
1 per cent 





Code Urban Town Farm Total 





vf % % 7% 
07 8 1.1 1.7 1.1 
08 1.0 1.2 1.4 1.2 
42 1.7 1.2 1.3 1.3 
43 2.7 1.9 1.3 2.0 
46 1.9 2.2 1.4 1.9 
47 1.9 2.3 1.1 1.9 
48 4.4 3.7 3.1 3.7 
49 5.1 4.7 2.0 4.1 
68 8 1.3 1.4 1.2 
70 9 8 1.7 1.1 
74 1.2 9 a) 1.0 
78 2.3 2.8 3.3 2.8 
80 1.1 1.2 1.8 1.3 
84 3.2 2.8 3.2 3.0 
86 1.7 1.8 2.3 1.9 
87 4.4 5.8 5.8 5.4 
89 4.3 4.0 5.0 4.4 
90 7 1.2 1.8 1.2 
94 5.7 5.6 3.5 5.1 
95 1.4 1.2 1.2 1.3 
96 1.6 2.2 1.8 1.9 
97 1.5 2.0 1.7 1.8 
98 5.8 7.2 5.2 6.3 





Although these interaction effects are lawful, their complexity makes 
deductive inferences difficult. 

These data appear to be highly significant and indicate how neces- 
sary it is to approach the study of personality differences in terms of 
patterns of variables. Conclusion based upon the data presented in 
Tables 3 and 4, where only one variable is considered at a time, must 
almost always be modified by the trends presented in Tables 5 and 6. 
When combinations of the two most deviant scales are considered 

“Evidence for complex MMPI code patterns related to adolescent behavior can be 
found in Hathaway and Monachesi, op. cit., and Starke R. Hathaway and Elio D. 


Monachesi, “The Personalities of Predelinquent Boys,” Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, XCVIII (1957), 149-163. 
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Table 6. The relative per cents of each two code number profile type 
in the three female categories with exclusion of types less frequent than 
1 per cent 





Code Urban Town Farm Total 





SS 


% % 
1.4 1.4 
2.0 3.3 
1.3 2.3 
2.1 2.6 
1.8 
1.2 
1.4 
2.2 
2.0 
3.0 
2.4 
3.3 
4.4 


1.7 
2.1 


1.4 
2.1 
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Table 7. A partial list of the items that showed a reliable difference between 
rural and urban children 
(All items in this table were more often answered ‘‘True” 
by the rural children.) 





% of N 
Items 





Rural Urban 





Males 





I am easily embarrassed. 

I sometimes find it hard to stick up for my rights because 
I am so reserved. 

When in a group of people I have trouble thinking of the 
right things to talk about. 

It makes me uncomfortable to put on a stunt at a party 
even when others are doing the same sort of things. 

Someone has control over my mind. 

I think that I feel more intensely than most people do. 

I have one or more faults which are so big that it seems 
better to accept them and try to control them rather 
than to try to get rid of them. 

I commonly wonder what hidden reason another person 
may have for doing something nice for me. 

It is safer to trust nobody. 

I tend to be on my guard with people who are somewhat 
more friendly than I had expected. 

I read in the Bible several times a week. 

I feel sure that there is only one true religion. 

I have never been in trouble with the law. 

I have never done anything dangerous for the thrill of it. 

Lightning is one of my fears. 

I dread the thought of an earthquake. 

I like mannish women. 

Sometimes I feel as if I must injure either myself or some- 
one else. 

At times I have enjoyed being hurt by someone I loved. 





[Table continues on next page| 
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% of N 





Rural 


Urban 





Females 





I wish I were not so shy. 

I am easily embarrassed. 

I frequently have to fight against showing that I am 
bashful. 

I find it hard to make talk when I meet new people. 

At times I think I am no good at all. 

I certainly feel useless at times. 

I feel like giving up quickly when things go wrong. 

I am against giving money to beggars. 

I commonly wonder what hidden reason ancther person 
may have for doing something nice for me. 

When someone does me a wrong I feel I should pay him 
back if I can, just for the principle of the thing. 

I deserve severe punishment for my sins. 

I believe there is a Devil and a Hell in afterlife. 

I do not like to see women smoke. 

I believe that a person should never taste an alcoholic 
drink. 

I believe women ought to have as much sexual freedom 
as men. 

A windstorm terrifies me. 

Lightning is one of my fears. 

I do not have spells of hay fever or asthma 

I have never had any breaking out on my skin that has 
worried me. 
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Table 8. A partial list of the items that showed a reliable difference between 
rural and urban children 


(All items in this table were more often answered “‘True” 
by the urban children.) 





% of N 
Items 





Rural Urban 





Males 


? 





When I was a child, I belonged to a crowd or gang that 
tried to stick together through thick and thin. 

During one period when I was a youngster I engaged in 
petty thievery. 

If I could get into a movie without paying and be sure I 
was not seen, I would probably do it. 

In a group of people I would not be embarrassed to be 

called upon to start a discussion or give an opinion about 
something I know well. 

I enjoy gambling for small stakes. 

I would like to wear expensive clothes. 

At times I feel like swearing. 

I liked school. 

I like to cook. 

Religion gives me no worry. 

I have no fear of water. 





Females 





When I was a child, I belonged to a crowd or gang that 
tried to stick together through thick and thin. 

My parents have often objected to the kind of people I 
went around with. 

At times I have very much wanted to leave home. 

I should like to belong to several clubs or lodges. 

I love to go to dances. 

It is not hard for me to ask help from my friends even 
though I cannot return the favor. 

I am not afraid to handle money. 

I would like to wear expensive clothes. 

I used to like hopscotch. 

I used to keep a diary. 

I do not tire quickly. 
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simultaneously, these more complex indicators often reverse the simpler 
trend. Such data suggest another explanation of the conflicting data 
obtained in other studies. It is one of our theses that progress in per- 
sonality study cannot come until there is more recognition in both 
experimental design and test profile analysis of the fact that simple 
generalizations about personality can never be very precise. Rural- 
urban differences exist, but no simply stated difference can be very 
stable or significant. The reader is encouraged to study the implications 
among the many trends of the tables that interest him. Clear psycho- 
metric differences are present; these are complex and modified by the 
combinations and permutations of two-point codes. The differences sug- 
gested by the test are often in accord with other data from experi- 
mental, clinical, and social science sources. Indicated for future analysis 
are the changes with chronological age and the study of unexpected 
behavioral correlates as, for example, the comparative rate of scale 3 
between urban and rural profiles. 

More detailed evidence on the nature of rural-urban differences is 
afforded by the individual MMPI items on which there is a reliable 
difference in frequency. Tables 7 and 8 list samples of these items. 
Here again, numerous interpretive inferences are suggested, and we 
leave it to the reader to select among them. In general, these items lend 
support to the scale trends that have been discussed. 

In summary, the data presented indicate that rural and urban 


ninth-grade school children differ in personality characteristics. Rural 
boys and girls in general express more feelings of shyness, self-depreci- 
ation, suspicion of others, and a few fears rational to rural life. Urban 
boys and girls are more apt to rebel against authority and are less self- 
critical and jess suspicious of the motives of others than the rural 


adolescents. 
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Differences in Aspirations 
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Lipset’s hypothesis that youths with rural backgrounds achieve less mobility 
in the urban labor market than those reared in the city because they have 
lower occupational and educational aspirations was tested for a group of 
twelfth-grade students in Florida. The factor of intelligence was controlled in 
the tests. Among Negro males and Negro females there were no significant 
rural-urban differences in either occupational aspirations or educational aspira- 
tions. White males from urban communities were more likely to have high 
occupational and educational aspirations than those from rural areas. In the 
case of the white females there was a significant rural-urban difference in edu- 
cational aspirations but not in occupational aspirations, for both rural and 
urban residents aspired to white-collar occupations in uniformly high 
proportions. 

Russell Middleton is assistant professor of sociology and Charles M. Grigg 
is associate professor of sociology, Florida State University. 


A number of studies have indicated that persons with rural back- 
grounds achieve less social mobility in the nonfarm labor market of the 
large city than do those with urban backgrounds.! In explanation of 
this phenomenon Lipset has pointed out that children in large cities 
have greater educational opportunities than those from rural areas. 
He has also suggested that urban youths are more likely to be 
acquainted with the variety of occupational opportunities in the city 
than are those who live in the occupationally less heterogeneous small 


20tto Ammon, Die Gesellschaftsordnung und ihre natiirlichen Grundlagen 
(Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1896), p. 145; Howard W. Beers and Catherine Heflin, 
Rural People in the City (Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 478; 
Lexington, 1945); Gunnar Boalt, “Social Mobility in Stockholm,” Transactions of the 
Second World Congress of Sociology (London: Intérnational Sociological Association, 
1954), II, 67-73; Ronald Freedman and Deborah Freedman, “Farm-Reared Elements 
in the Nonfarm Population,” Rural Sociology, XXI (1956), 50-61; Seymour Martin 
Lipset, “Social Mobility and Urbanization,” Rural Sociology, XX (1955), 220-228. 
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towns and rural areas. Consequently, Lipset offered the hypothesis that 
rural youths have lower occupational aspirations than urban youths 
and are thus less likely to obtain the education and skills necessary for 
upward mobility in the nonfarm labor market.? 

Lipset’s view is supported to some extent by Lazarsfeld’s study of 
the occupational aspirations of youths in a number of German and 
Austrian cities.* Lazarsfeld found that there was a direct relation 
between the proportion of persons in a given occupation in a city and 
the number of fourteen-year-old school youths who wished to enter 
that occupation. Hyman has also reported evidence that occupational 
and educational aspirations are closely related to one’s economic envir- 
onment.* Low-status individuals are less likely to recommend a college 
education as essential to advancement and are less likely to recommend 
high-status jobs as occupational objectives. Moreover, farmers are less 
likely to appreciate the value of a college education than the majority 
of persons in nonfarm occupations. 

A partial test of Lipset’s hypothesis was carried out by Haller and 
Sewell, who sought to discover whether there were differences in the 
occupational and educational aspirations of farm and nonfarm high- 
school seniors living in the state of Wisconsin in 1948.5 Their findings 
were generally negative with regard to the hypothesis. There was no 
significant difference in the occupational aspirations of farm and non- 
farm males or females; neither was there any significant difference in 
the educational aspirations of farm and nonfarm females. Only among 
the males were plans to attend college related to farm and nonfarm 
residence. Farm boys appeared as likely to aspire to high-status occu- 
pations as nonfarm boys but were less aware of the educational require- 
ments for achieving these positions. 

As Haller and Sewell suggest, caution must be used in generalizing 
to other parts of the country the results of their studies of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, where the impingement of urban society upon rural life 
is relatively great. The present study attempts to test Lipset’s hypothe- 
sis using as subjects the high-school seniors of Florida, a southern state. 
Rural-urban differences in occupational and educational aspirations 
are examined with reference to three other variables: sex, race, and 
intelligence. 


*Lipset, loc. cit. 

*Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Jugend und Beruf (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1931), p. 13. 

‘Herbert H. Hyman, “The Value Systems of Different Classes: A Social Psycho- 
logical Contribution to the Analysis of Stratification,” in Reinhard Bendix and Sey- 
mour Martin Lipset, eds., Class, Status, and Power (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953), 
426-442. 

*Archie O. Haller and William H. Sewell, “Farm Residence and Levels of Edu- 
cational and Occupational Aspiration,” American Journal of Sociology, LXII (1957), 
407-411. See also A. O. Haller, “Research Problems on the Occupational Achieve- 
ment Levels of Farm-Reared People,” Rural Sociology, XXIII (1958), 335-362. 
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METHOD 


The data for this study are drawn from an approximately 20 per cent 
sample of the public-high-school seniors in Florida in 1954—1955.® The 
sample was stratified by geographic region and size of high school. From 
the original sample only those who indicated an occupational choice 
were retained for purposes of this study, and a large number of 
undecided persons were therefore excluded.? The final sample con- 
sisted of 2,183 twelfth-grade students. 

Residence of the students in rural or urban communities as defined 
by the census was the independent variable of the study. The depend- 
ent variables were occupational aspirations and educational aspira- 
tions. To determine occupational aspirations the subjects were asked, 
“In what occupation do you think that you will most likely be working 
ten years from now?” Those who indicated that they wished to become 
professionals, own or manage a business, or engage in office or sales 
work were classified as having high or white-collar occupational aspira- 
tions; those who chose skilled or unskilled labor were classified as 
having low or blue-collar occupational aspirations. With regard to 
educational aspirations the subjects were divided into those who 
planned to attend college the following year and those who did not 
plan to attend. 

Analysis was carried out by the technique of elaboration by partials.® 
An original difference between the aspirations of rural and urban stu- 
dents was observed, and then control variables were introduced pro- 
gressively to determine whether there was a reduction in the magnitude 
of the original differences. Three control variables were used: sex, race, 
and intelligence. Sex and race may be regarded as antecedent variables; 
intelligence may be regarded primarily as an interpretive intervening 
variable.® At the first order of partialing the subjects were divided into 
male or female groups, and rural-urban differences in aspirations were 
examined for each sex group. At the second order of partialing a 
further division into white and Negro racial groups was made. In any 


*The data were obtained in conjunction with a larger study carried out jointly 
by the Council for the Study of Higher Education in Florida and the Center for 
Social Research, Florida State University. 

‘For example, among the white males approximately one-third of the original 
sample were undecided. Chi-square analysis indicated, however, that there was no 
significant relation between residence and the proportion of persons undecided about 
their future occupational choice. The exclusion of the undecided group should not, 
therefore, be a biasing factor. 

‘For a description of the technique see Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Interpretation of 
Statistical Relations as a Research Operation,” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris 
Rosenberg, eds., The Language of Social Research (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955), 
pp- 115-125; and Herbert Hyman, Survey Design and Analysis (Glencoe, Il.: Free 
Press, 1955), pp. 242-329. 

*See Hyman, op. cit., pp. 283-295. 
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case in which chi-square analysis indicated that a difference in aspira- 
tions was significant at the second order of partialing, the interpretive 
variable of intelligence was introduced. Many studies have shown that 
occupational aspirations are directly related to intelligence,!° and 
intelligence is related to rural-urban residence."! In order to verify 
Lipset’s hypothesis, then, it is necessary to carry out a more rigorous 
test controlling the influence of differences in intelligence. Scores on 
the ACE psychological test were utilized to divide the subjects into 
groups of low, middle, and high intelligence. 

The null hypotheses of this study may be summarized briefly as 
follows: for each of the race and sex groups there is no significant 
difference in either the occupational aspirations or the educational 
aspirations of rural residents and urban residents. The null hypotheses 
were tested by computing chi-square values corrected for continuity 
from two-by-two tables with one degree of freedom. If the value was 
significant at the .01 level, the null hypothesis was rejected. 


OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


For the group of twelfth-grade students as a whole, 63.6 per cent of 
the rural residents and 77.2 per cent of the urban residents aspired to 
white-collar occupations (see Table 1). In gross terms, then, Lipset’s 
hypothesis would appear to be correct, but it is necessary to refine the 
analysis by controlling other variables. Is the same difference present 
in the case of both males and females and in the case of both Negroes 
and whites within each sex group? 

The first- and second-order partials controlling on sex and race are 
presented in Table 1. The rural-urban difference in the occupational 
aspirations of the males is maintained after partialing, but there is no 
significant difference between rural and urban residents among the 
females. The occupational aspirations of the females are uniformly 
high, above 75 per cent in each instance. When the racial groups 
within each of the sex groups are examined separately, it appears that 
the original rural-urban difference holds up and is significant only in 


“Among the many studies see J. Richard Porter, “Predicting Vocational Plans 
of High School Senior Boys,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXIII (1954), 215- 
218; Ralph F. Berdie, “Why Don’t They Go to College?” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXI (1953), 352-356; and Joseph Stubbins, “The Relationship between 
Level of Vocational Aspiration and Certain Personal Data,” Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, XLI (1950), 327-409. 

“For a survey of the early studies see Pitirim A. Sorokin, Carle C. Zimmerman, 
and Charles J. Galpin, A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1932), III, 266-281. More recent studies have also 
shown a rural-urban differential. See, for example, Mapheus Smith, “An Urban- 
Rural Intellectual Gradient,” Sociology and Social Research, XXVII (1943), 307-315, 
and C. T. Pihlblad and C. L. Gregory, “Selective Aspects of Migration among Mis- 
souri High School Graduates,” American Sociological Review, XIX (1954), 314-324. 
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Table 7. Per cent aspiring to white-collar occupations, 
by sex, race, and residence 





Residence 

Difference 
Sex and race Urban (urban 
minus 


N % % rural) 











Males 263 48.7 70.5 21.8* 
White 221 48.4 72.1 23.7° 
Negro 42 50.0 63.0 13.0 

Females 248 79.4 84.1 4.7 
White 198 80.3 87.6 7.3 
Negro 50 76.0 75.6 — 4 

511 63.6 77.2 13.6* 





*Difference significant at the .01 level. 


the case of the white males and not in the case of the Negro males, 
white females, or Negro females. 
The results of the partialing out of intelligence for the white males 


are presented in Table 2. For each of the three intelligence groups a 
greater percentage of the urban students than the rural students aspired 
to white-collar occupations, and it appears that the rural-urban differ- 
ence is maintained even with intelligence controlled. The difference is 


Table 2. Per cent of white males aspiring to white-collar occupations, 
by intelligence and residence 





Residence 





Difference 
Intelligence Urban (urban 
minus 


N N % rural) 








Total white males 221 72.1 23.7* 
Low intelligence 93 58.6 36.0* 
Middle intelligence 74 71.3 11.8 
High intelligence 54 82.6 4.8 





*Difference significant at the .01 level. 
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not uniform among the intelligence groups, however; it is greatest in 
the case of the low-intelligence group and smallest in the high-intel- 
ligence group. In terms of Lipset’s hypothesis it might be argued that 
it is the low-intellegence group who are most influenced by first-hand 
impressions of the labor market in the local community. The high- 
intelligence group, on the other hand, may through counseling, reading, 
and other secondary sources of information become aware of the variety 
of opportunities beyond the local community. 


EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


If there are rural-urban differences in occupational aspirations, one 
would expect also differences in educational aspirations—at least if 
the students are realistically aware of the educational requirements for 
the occupations of their choice. In general, the rural-urban differences 
in plans to attend college are greater than the differences in occupa- 
tional aspirations. For the total group 34.6 per cent of the rural resi- 
dents and 56.3 per cent of the urban residents planned to attend 
college (see Table 3). 


Tahle 3. Per cent planning to attend college, by sex, race, and residence 





Residence 

Difference 
Sex and race (urban 
minus 


% % rural) 











Males 34.2 59.9 25.7* 
White 32.6 62.2 29.6* 
Negro 42.9 49.4 6.5 

Females 35.1 52.5 17.4* 
White 32.3 53.0 20.7* 
Negro 46.0 51.3 5.3 

Total 34.6 56.3 a1.7° 





*Difference significant at the .01 level. 


Table 3 also presents the results of partialing out the sex and race 
variables. The original rural-urban difference is maintained for the 
most part in the case of both the males and females. When the groups 
are broken down by race, however, it appears that there is a significant 
difference in college plans of rural and urban students only for the 
white males and females and not for the Negro males and females. 
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A further analysis of the college plans of the white male and white 
female groups is presented in Table 4 by breaking each down into three 
intelligence groups. For the white males the rural-urban difference is 


Table 4. Per cent of whites planning to attend college, 
by sex, intelligence, and residence 





Residence 

Difference 
Intelligence Urban (urban 
minus 
N q% rural) 











Total white males 29.6* 
Low intelligence 93 27.4* 
Middle intelligence 74 19.1* 
High intelligence 54 23.3* 

Total white females 20.7* 
Low intelligence 98 t7.5° 
Middle intelligence 58 14.8 
High intelligence 42 12.3 





*Difference significant at the .01 level. 


generally maintained in each of the intelligence groups, and it may be 
concluded that educational aspirations are related to rural-urban resi- 
dence even with intelligence controlled. Among the white females 
there is somewhat of a decrease in the rural-urban differences, especially 
in the higher intelligence groups, but generally the higher aspirations 
of the urban residents are maintained. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Lipset’s hypothesis that rural youths have lower occupational and 
educational aspirations than young people in the cities receives partial 
support by this study, but only for the white population and more 
particularly for the white male segment. The failure to obtain any 
significant rural-urban differences in the aspirations of Negroes is sur- 
prising, since as Haller and Sewell pointed out, one would expect 
rural-urban differences to be more pronounced among less well edu- 
cated and economically backward population groups.'? The Negroes 
who remain in school through the twelfth grade are, however, a very 
select group, and it may be that it is precisely this group among the 


“Haller and Sewell, op. cit., p. 411. 
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Negroes who have uniformly high occupational and educational aspira- 
tions whatever their community of residence. 

It is important to note at this point that the generaliaztions of this 
study—and of Haller and Sewell’s earlier study—apply only to those 
youths who remain in school through the twelfth grade. Consequently 
the considerable number of dropouts is not taken into account. In 
order to minimize the effect of the high academic mortality rate in 
future research it would be necessary either to interview in addition 
a cross section of the nonschool population of a given age group or to 
utilize as subjects students in a lower grade level before the problem 
of dropouts becomes critical. Some investigators have pursued the 
latter course, taking ninth-grade subjects.'* In evading the Scylla of 
dropouts, however, one is in danger of being drawn into the Charybdis 
of the unreality of the occupational choices of younger persons. 

Consistent with Haller and Sewells’ study, it was found that for white 
males there was a significant rural-urban difference in educational 
aspirations. On the other hand, Haller and Sewell found no significant 
difference between farm and nonfarm males in aspirations for high 
occupations, whereas the present study indicated that rural white males 
are significantly less inclined to seek white-collar occupations than are 
urban white males even when intelligence is controlled. Neither study 
showed any significant difference by residence in the occupational 
aspirations of the white females. The uniformly high occupational 
aspirations of females would appear to be related to the social stigma 
attached to manual occupations for females and to the relatively great 
number of white-collar jobs for females which do not require a high 
level of education and training. Finally, the results of the present study 
and of Haller and Sewell’s study are somewhat different with regard 
to the educational aspirations of the white female group. Haller and 
Sewell found no significant difference between farm and nonfarm 
females, whereas in the present study there is a rural-urban difference 
for the white females which remains fairly great even when intelligence 
is partialed out. 

Further study is needed to determine the extent to which variations 
in occupational and educational aspirations by size of community of 
residence are present in other regions and in other countries with 
varying economic and social structures. It is essential, however, that 
some means be found to minimize the effect of those who leave school 
early and thus probably have the lowest occupational aspirations. 


“See, for example, Richard M. Stephenson, “Mobility Orientation and Stratifi- 
cation of 1,000 Ninth Graders,” American Sociological Review, XXII (1957), 204-212. 





WILFORD E. SMITH 


The Urban Threat 


} 
to Mormon Norms 


Using Mormon bishops’ judgments of their church members’ orthodoxy and 
claimed abstinence in the home from forbidden items of diet (tea, coffee, 
tobacco, liquor, and beer) as criteria, it was found that random samples of 
rural Mormon families were significantly more orthodox than were those of 
urban Mormon families. Non-Mormon rural families sampled did not differ 
significantly from non-Mormon urban families except in claimed possession 
of liquor and beer in their homes, the rural families claiming greater 
abstinence. 

Scale analysis revealed high reproducibility among both rural and urban 
responses, but the rural reproducibility coefficients were slightly higher. Rural 
responses also fell into considerably fewer scale types, indicating that rural 
respondents were less heterogeneous as well as more orthodox than were 
urban respondents. 

These findings indicate that as Mormons become more urbanized, the 
current trend, they may differ less and less from their non-Mormon neighbors. 

The author is associate professor of sociology at Brigham Young University. 


IN 1956 the writer persuaded local Mormon Church authorities in 
randomly selected divisions of Phoenix, Los Angeles, and Salt Lake 
City to classify their church members into four categories determined 
by degree of faithfulness and orthodoxy in church belief and practice. 
The four categories into which the bishops subjectively classified the 
people were defined as follows: 

Class I. People who are sound, faithful, and orthodox members 
of the church. 

Class II. Fairly good members of the church who fall short in 
some respects of orthodoxy in religious belief or 
practice. 

Class III. Members of the church who participate only on special 
occasions and whose behavior is often quite un- 
orthodox. 
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Class IV. Persons who are church members of record but who 
affiliate in no way with the church at present. 
A comparison of the proportion of church members in each category 
by cities revealed no statistically significant differences, although such 
differences were found between difference ecological sections of the 
same City. 

In 1957 the same co-operation was received from the authorities of 
two rural Mormon stakes! in Arizona. It was found that the proportions 
of people placed in each of the four categories by their bishops did not 
differ significantly between these two stakes. However, as Table 1 
shows, the rural stakes combined do differ from the urban stakes 
combined. 


Table 1. The number* of rural and urban Mormon families judged by 
their bishops to belong to each of four classes of orthodoxy 





Stakes Class I Class II ClassIII Class IV Totals 





Two rural 
stakes 549 (35) 397(25) 369(24) 249 (16) 1,563 

Six urban 
stakes 3,602 (37) 2,128 (22) 1,824 (19) 2,216 (23) 9,770 
Totals 4,151 (37) 2,525 (22) 2,193 (19) 2,464 (22) 11,333 





*Numbers in parentheses are rounded percentages. 


The chi-square test showed that for the figures in Table 1 X? = 54.18 
and P <.0001, but when classes I and II were combined and classes III 
and IV were combined, for the resultant four-fold table X? = 1.92 and 
P > .10. Detailed inspection showed that the significant differences were 
found between classes III and IV. Rural bishops placed a significantly 
smaller proportion of families in class IV. This difference could be due 
either to the smaller likelihood that rural families would cut themselves 
entirely adrift from the church or that rural bishops would be less likely 
to call a family completely indifferent to the church, or both. 

Randomly selected samples of families from each class of rural fami- 
lies were then interviewed concerning their possession of tea, coffee, 
beer, liquor, or tobacco in their homes, as had previously been done in 
the cities. These five items were used because they were relatively easy 


*A stake is a major ecclesiastical division of the Church. It commonly consists of 
from four to ten wards (parishes), each of which is presided over by a bishop. The 
stake is presided over by a stake president. 
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to “get at” and because they had been found to be highly significant 
criteria of Mormon orthodoxy.? 

In the urban communities the bishops had provided house addresses 
for the interviewer; names had not been needed except for checking 
purposes. In the rural areas there are no house addresses, so the prob- 
lem of selecting random samples from each class was magnified; check- 
ing names became imperative. In the urban areas family names had 
seldom been asked, but in the rural areas asking the name seemed to 
be the least cumbersome way of classifying respondents. Consequently, 
after all other questions had been asked, the interviewer asked for the 
name of the head of the house. The name was almost always readily 
given. Rural people in general seemed to be much more co-operative 
and less suspicious than the city dwellers had seemed to be. 

A few rural people, however, asked why the name was wanted. A 
reply that the name was needed to show that the interviewer had made 
a bona fide visit was not questioned. Only two people refused to give 
their names, but their names were easily obtained at the next houses 
visited. 

The same procedure in other respects was used as had been used in 
the urban interviewing. After the introduction, the following questions 
were asked: 

. Do you use soap or detergent in your washer? 
- Do you make bread or buy bread? 
3. Do you ever make candy at home? 
. Do you buy candy often? 
. Do you prefer cane or beet sugar, or doesn’t it matter to you? 
. How do you buy your tobacco products, as cigarettes, cigars, pipe 
tobacco, chewing tobacco, or snuff? 

7. Do you buy meat in quantity for freezer storage, or just as you 
need it? 

The interviewer then paused a moment to say, “I now have three or 
four questions about beverages.” The questions follow: 

8. Do you have milk delivered by a dairy, do you buy it at a store, 
or do you produce it at home? 


*Wilford E. Smith, A Comparative Study of Indulgence of Mormon and Non- 
Mormon Students in Certain Social Practices Which Are Authoritatively Condemned 
by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Washington, 1952). 

*The questions used were undoubtedly deceptive in that they were deliberately 
designed to prevent the respondents from knowing that the chief concern was with the 
tea, coffee, tobacco, liquor, and beer items. It was feared that knowing this might 
cause them to hide the truth in order to avoid possible loss of “face” among their 
neighbors or with Church authorities in case they did possess the forbidden items. 
However, each respondent was promised anonymity, and that promise was very 
carefully kept. No record was ever made to show the response of any individual by 
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9. How do you buy your coffee, in vacuum-packed cans or jars, have 
it fresh ground at the store, or do you grind your own at home? 

10. Do you use tea bags or bulk tea? 

11. Do you have soft drinks on hand usually or just occasionally? 

12. Do you have beer on hand usually or just occasionally? 

13. Do you have wines or liquors on hand usually or just for special 
occasions.* 

14. When you buy your groceries do you prefer to shop at a locally 
owned independent store or at a super chain market? 

Often the respondents indicated that they used tea or coffee or some 
other item only rarely. In tabulating the data in IBM cards later, three 
possible answers were provided for: 

1. The item is on hand. 

2. The item is on hand but used seldom. 

3. The item is never on hand. 

A few Mormons indicated that they had forbidden items on hand 
only for guests; others said they had them on hand only for medicinal 
purposes. These responses were counted as number 2 responses. Cer- 
tainly, having coffee on hand for guests is not breaking the Mormon 
“Word of Wisdom”; nevertheless, many Mormons will not even have 
the items on hand for guests. 

Statistical comparison (using the chi-square test) revealed no signifi- 
cant differences between rural families in the same class in these two 
stakes. This had previously been found to be true also of the urban 
stakes. However, when the rural families were combined, within classes, 
and compared with combined urban families, significant differences 
were found, as shown in Table 2, in which non-Mormon family 
responses are also compared. 

The differences found between the responses of rural and urban 
families in class I and between rural and urban families in class II 
were quite pronounced for each separate item as well as for all items 





name, and none was ever reported anywhere, not even to the bishops. Names were 
used only to check the “class” (of orthdoxy) of the respondent. As soon as this was 
done, names were destroyed. 

The writer felt highly complimented that the stake presidents and bishops 
had enough confidence in him to give him information about families which could 
have done them and the Church authorities great harm if improperly used. They 
expected the information to be held sacred, and it was. It is gratifying to know 
that the prestige of social scientists is such that, at least in this one case, such 
volatile information was made available. The bishops and stake presidents knew 
how it was going to be used, and they sanctioned this use, confident that the 
research findings would be of value to them and would never be used to the detri- 
ment of any person or community. 

‘These questions are admittedly “loaded” to make it difficult to say “No,” but 
they are equally loaded for rural and urban respondents, and most class I respondents 
did, in fact, say “No.” See William J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, Methods of Social 
Research (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952), pp. 165-166, for a justification of such 
“loading” of questions. 
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Table 2. Comparison of rural and urban responses pertaining to 
total abstinence from all items* 


Don’t Prob- 
Class Category Abstain abstain Total ability 








Class I Rural 119 (88) 16 (12) 135 P < .0001 
Urban 166 (69) 73 (31) 239 

Class II Rural 36 (54) 30 (46) 66 P < .0001 
Urban 45 (26) 125 (74) 170 

Class III Rural 10 (15) 55 (85) 65 P > .10 
Urban 13 (8.5) 140(91.5) 153 

Class IV Rural 2 (7.7) 24 (92.3) 26 P > .50T 
Urban 9 (5) 169 (95) 177 

Non-Mormon _ Rural 2 (2.5) 77 (97.5) 79 P > .30T 
Urban 2 (1) 203 (99) 205 





*Numbers in parentheses are percentages, most of them rounded to whole 
numbers. 

}Based upon small sigma sub p, minus sub p,, the standard error of the difference 
between two sample proportions. This test was used instead of the chi-square test 
whenever the number in any cell was too small to permit the usage of chi-square. 


combined, the rural families always claiming greater abstinence from 
having the forbidden items in their homes. Differences in class LI 
families were quite unpredictable, and class IV families differed only 
in beer and liquor responses, rural families claiming greater abstinence. 
Non-Mormon rural and urban families differed in the same way con- 
cerning possession of beer and liquor. 

In view of the foregoing data, it is apparent that although Mormons 
are remarkably similar wherever they are found, very definite ecologi- 
cal differences do appear both in proportions adjudged by their bishops 
to be orthodox in their religion and in responses pertaining to posses- 
sion in their homes of forbidden “Word of Wisdom” items. Active 
(in church) rural families sampled claim greater abstinence from hav- 
ing the forbidden items in their homes. 

Non-Mormon response concerning abstinence in their homes from 
the five items considered was universally homogeneous with the excep- 
tion that rural dwellers claim greater absence in their homes of beer 
and wines and liquors than urban dwellers do. 

Mormons judged to be in class IV report absence of the forbidden 
items to about the same extent that non-Mormons do, but Mormons 
as a whole report remarkably greater absence of all these items than 
non-Mormons in all ecological areas studied.5 


‘If differences found are due to socioeconomic level, age, occupation, and the like, 
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Analysis of the scalability of responses concerning absence of the five 
selected items in the home showed that every sample was scalable 
(using the Cornell technique in the Guttman scaling method) but that 
rural responses produced a higher coefficient of scalability than did the 
urban responses. It was found that the greater the judged orthodoxy 
of a class, the smaller the error in reproducibility. 

Table 3 also shows a steady increase in number of scale types by class 
among Mormon families from class I through class III. Class 1V becomes 
more homogeneous than class III but in the direction of nonconformity 
to Mormon standards. Relative urban heterogeneity in each class is also 
shown. 


Table 3. The number of scale types and coefficients of reproducibility 
found in each class, by rural and urban categories of Mormon 
and non-Mormon responses concerning absence of tea, 
coffee, tobacco, liquor, and beer in their homes 





Coefficients of No. of scale N 
reproducibility types 





Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 





I .996 .965 5 15 135 239 
II .979 915 7 21 170 
III .932 .903 17 23 163 
IV .936 .916 12 19 2 172 
Non-Mormon .965 .956 12 17 203 





The greater number of scale types found among the urban families 
may be partially due to the larger number of families in the urban 
samples, but the differences between urban samples of nearly equal size 
but from different classes (and similar differences among the rural fam- 
ilies from class to class) indicate that this is not an adequate explana- 
tion of differences found. It seems obvious that urban families are 
simply less orthodox and more heterogeneous. This would seem to indi- 
cate that as Mormons become more urbanized (the current trend) they 
will become more and more like their non-Mormon neighbors unless 
church policies are developed which can change the trend pattern. 


these differences are still differences between the urban and rural communities 
studied, for each sample was randomly chosen from its community. It is the opinion 
of the writer that these factors are not the crucial ones in this study, but it would 
be well in a future study to control them. The present study simply attempts to 
show rural-urban differences. Whether or not such differences are related to these 
other factors should be tested in another study. 
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The findings reported in this paper are of importance to the theory 
of rural and urban sociology. They tend to support the findings of 
Pauline V. Young concerning the difficult nature of maintaining 
religious peculiarities from generation to generation in a large city 
where public education and other nonfamily socializing influences tend 
to modify “radical” practices of cultural subgroups.* They tend also to 
confirm findings concerning the feasibility of perpetuating peculiarities 
from generation to generation among people who maintain the relative 
isolation of rural living, such as that found among the Hutterites and 
Old Order Amish.? 


*Pauline V. Young, The Pilgrims of Russian Town (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932). 

"Guy F. Hershberger, War, Peace, and Nonresistance (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald 
Press, 1946); Jan Latta, “The Quiet Countryside,” Coronet, XXXIX (Dec., 1955), 
122-134; and Flora Rheta Schreiber, “The World of the Unworldly,” American 
Mercury, LXXIV (June, 1952), 47-55. 





PANOS D. BARDIS 


A Comparative Study of Familism 


This is a study of familism among Greek Gymnasium students in a peasant 
area of the Peloponnesus. The subjects’ responses to a familism scale are 
interpreted in terms of Greece's family system and compared with the reactions 
of three samples of American Mennonites and Methodists. This study indi- 
cates that certain techniques may be profitably employed in more than one 
country and that quantitative comparative research may sypply us with a 


wealth of useful data.* 
The author is associate professor of sociology at the University of Toledo. 


ACCORDING to Sanders, in a familistic society life is mainly cus- 
tomary and traditional, the individual is molded primarily by the 
family, the kinship group is very influential, village opinion deter- 
mines most parental policies, economic life is family-centered, experi- 
mentation with new methods is usually disapproved, religion tends 
to be rigidly institutionalized and is ordinarily allied with the family, 
the population is fairly stable, geographical mobility is rather uncom- 
mon, recreation is not commercialized, the need for reading and writing 
is very limited, the male is dominant, and the local government is 
managed by elders representing families rather than individuals or 
political parties.1 On the other hand, John T. Zadrozny has defined 
familism as “the feeling and the conviction among the members of a 
family that their family unit is a worthwhile group demanding the 
loyalty and cooperation of all its members, and one that should be 
preserved and perpetuated.” 


THE PROBLEM 


Partly on the basis of the areas covered by the latter definition, the 
writer has constructed a familism scale, which includes sixteen different 
aspects of family life, for the purpose of conducting a primarily quan- 


*This paper was presented at the meeting of the Central States Anthropological 
Society, Madison, Wisconsin, May 15, 1959, as part of the Robert Redfield Memorial 
Symposium on Peasant Culture: The Mediterranean and Japan. 

"Irwin T. Sanders, Balkan Village (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1949), 
pp. 144-147. 

*Dictionary of Social Science (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959), p. 116. 
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titative study of familism that stresses the comparative approach. The 
present report, stemming from a part of this broader project, deals 
with familism in a peasant area of the Peloponnesus in southern 
Greece. Main emphasis is placed on the attitudes of young Greeks 
toward familism, as well as on the interpretation of their responses 
through a brief analysis of the Greek family system* and some of the 
forces that have influenced it. Also, the attitudes of the Greeks are 
compared with those of three groups of Mennonites* and Methodists 
residing in the United States. 


METHODOLOGY 


The group on whose responses the present paper was based consti- 
tuted an international sample of 152 high-school and college students, 
stratified as to sex and educational level. The schools included were a 
fairly typical provincial Gymnasium (high school) in the center of the 
Peloponnesus, a Mennonite college in America’s Midwest, a rather 
typical urban public high school in Michigan, and a Methodist college 
in the same state. Each school was represented by 10 freshmen, 10 
sophomores, 10 juniors, and 8 seniors, the number of males and females 
being equal for each class. All of the subjects were white; the Gym- 
nasium students were Greek and all others American. Finally, the 
Greek respondents were Greek Orthodox, those from the Mennonite 
college Mennonite, and all others Methodist. 

The technique employed was the writer’s familism scale, the con- 
struction, validity, and reliability of which in both Greece and America 
have been discussed in several other publications.5 The subjects’ re- 
sponses to this device were secured by means of personal interviews,® 


‘For details on the Greek family, see Irwin T. Sanders, “Village Social Organiza- 
tion in Greece,” Rural Sociology, XVIII (1953), 366-375; Demosthenes Sirakes, 
“Nomadike monimos kai georgike ktenotrofia en Elladi,” Agricultural Bulletin of 
the Greek Agricultural Society, Il (1925), 654-773; and Panos D. Bardis, “The 
Changing Family in Modern Greece,” Sociology and Social Research, XL (1955), 
19-23; “Influence of American Courtship Patterns on Foreign Students,” Alpha 
Kappa Deltan, XXVIII (Spring, 1958), 39-45; “Dating among Foreign Students,” 
ibid., XXIX (Spring, 1959), 48-51; and “Attitudes toward Dating among Foreign 
Students in America,” Marriage and Family Living, XVIII (1956), 339-344. 

‘Concerning the Mennonite family, see E. K. Francis, In Search of Utopia (Altona, 
Manitoba: D. W. Friesen and Sons, 1955), pp. 271-277 et passim; and J. Howard 
Kauffman, “Tradition and Change in Mennonite Family Life” (Goshen College, 
Goshen, Ind.; mimeo.). 

"See, for instance, Panos D. Bardis, “A Familism Scale,” Marriage and Family 
Living, in press; “Attitudes toward the Family among College Students and Their 
Parents,” Sociology and Social Research, XLIII (1959), 352-358; and “Influence of a 
Functional Marriage Course on Attitude toward Familism,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XXXII (1959), 232-239. Copies of the scale, both in English and in Greek, 
are available upon request from the author. 

*The writer is very grateful to Dr. J. Howard Kauffman, who secured the 
responses of the Mennonites. 
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while the interpretation of the family system represented by the Greek 
students was based on long and extensive participant observation by 
the writer. 


FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATION 


The arithmetic means (theoretical range: 0-4, with zero the lowest 
possible familism score) of the subjects’ reactions to the scale items 
(see Table 1) indicate that the Greeks placed great emphasis on the 
ideals of obedience, loyalty, and a rather general type of co-operation, 
while economic co-operation, ideological homogeneity, and the soli- 
darity of the kinship group were considered slightly less desirable. On 


Table 1. Familism scores of Greeks, Mennonites, and Methodists 


Scale item A* B* Cc? D* 








.A person should always support his uncles 
or aunts if they are in need . . . ‘ Bae t27 
. Children below 18 should give almcet all 
their earnings to their parents 2.34 
. The family should consult close relatives 
(uncles, aunts, first cousins) concerning 
its important decisions . . . 2.42 
. Children below 18 should eieneet hears 
obey their older brothers and sisters . 
. A person should always consider the needs 
of his family as a whole more important 
than his own . , 
. At least one married child should be ex- 
pected tolive inthe parentalhome . . . 
. A person should always be expected to de- 
fend his family against outsiders even at 
the expense of his own personal safety . . 
. The family should have the right to con- 
trol the behavior of each of its members 
completely . . 7 
. A person should always sapport his par- 
ents-in-law if they arein need. . . . . 2.26 
. Aperson should always avoid every action 
of which his family disapproves . . 
. A person should always share his home 
with his uncles, aunts, or first cousins if 
they areinneed .. 2.26 
. A person should sbwaye be completely 
loyal to his family . ; 
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Scale Item 





. The members of a family should be ex- 
pected to hold the same political, ethical, 
and religious beliefs . . . . . 2.37 1.34 
. Children below 18 should always ‘obey 
their parents ... . . 3.68 2.32 
. A person should always help his parents 
with the support of his younger brothers 
and sisters if necessary . . . _ ate dle 2. ee 
. A person should always shore his hones 
with his parents-in-law if they are in need 2.42 2.11 1.89 2.05 


. a ae ees ee 


*A, Greeks; B, Mennonites; C, Methodist college students; D, Methodist high- 
school students. 








the other hand, the American groups displayed a very similar prefer- 
ence, but their scores were much lower than those of the Greeks. 
Indeed, the four total means (theoretical range: 0-64) were as follows: 
Greeks 46.75, Mennonites 29.04, college Methodists 24.41, and high- 
school Methodists 31.32. When these values were tested for significance,? 
it was found that, first, the Greeks and each of the other three groups 


differed significantly much below the .001 level; second, the Mennon- 


"For each pair of means, a ¢ test was employed when the F was insignificant, and 
a t involving a Cochran-Cox approximation when significant. For a description of 
these tests, see George W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods (4th ed.; Ames; Iowa State 
College Press, 1946), pp. 83-84; and Allen L. Edwards, Experimental Design in 
Psychological Research (New York: Rinehart, 1950), pp. 142-170. The test results 
for the four total means were as follows: 

a) Greeks-Mennonites: F 1.02, df 37, 37, insignificant much above .10; ¢ 12.57, 
df 74. 

b) Greeks—college Methodists: F 1.27, df 37, 37, insignificant much above .10; 
t 14.91, df 74. 

c) Greeks-high-school Methodists: F 1.33, df 37, 37, insignificant much above .10; 
t 10.16, df 74. 

d) Mennonites-college Methodists: F 1.24, df 37, 37, insignificant much above .10; 
t 3.07, df 74. 

e) Mennonites-high-school Methodists: F 1.29, df 37, 37, insignificant much above 
10; ¢ 1.51, df 74. 

f) College Methodists—high-school Methodists: F 1.04, df 37, 37, insignificant much 
above .10; t 4.33, df 74. 

The results of the male-female comparisons, which are discussed below, were as 
follows: 

a) Greeks: F 1.89, df 18, 18, insignificant much above .10; ¢ 1.96, df 36. 

b) Mennonites: F 1.00, df 18, 18, insignificant much above .10; t 3.74, df 36. 

c) High-school Methodists: F 1.01, df 18, 18, insignificant much above .10; ¢ .52, 
df 36. 

d) College Methodists: F 3.32, df 18, 18, significant below .02; t’ .16, Cochran—Cox 
approximation .26. 
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ites and the college Methodists differed significantly much below the 
.01 level; third, the Mennonites and the high-school Methodists differed 
insignificantly above the .10 level; and fourth, the college Methodists 
and the high-school Methodists differed significantly much below the 
001 level. 

At least three conclusions may be drawn on the basis of these tests. 
First, due to the factors analyzed below, the Greeks were much more 
familistic than the other three groups. Second, the religion of the 
Mennonites seems quite influential, since their mean was significantly 
higher than that of the college Methodists. On the other hand, the wide 
deviation of the Mennonite scores from those of the Greeks may have 
resulted from the atypical liberalism of these college Mennonites or— 
and this appears to be likelier—from industrial America’s influence 
on the groups representing this rather conservative religion (of course, 
both of these factors as well as other forces may have been in operation). 
And third, age appears to have a significant effect on familism scores 
in view of the fact that the younger Methodists were much more familis- 
tic. Perhaps this could be attributed to liberalization caused by learning 
at the college level, but when the variables of class and familism were 
correlated, the coefficients for the four groups were found between 
—.19 and .08, all being insignificant much above the .50 level (df 36). 
In other words, educational institutions, even denominational ones, 
do not seem to influence attitudes toward familism significantly; their 
role thus recalls, not the pedagogical gospel of reformers like Plato, 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, and Jean Jacques Rousseau, who con- 
ceived of the school as a utopian microcosm to be imitated by the 
macrocosm of society, but the educational sociology of Emile Durk- 
heim® and other sociologists, who have stressed the school’s role in 
socializing the individual by merely facilitating his adjustment to the 
social norms of his particular group. Consequently, one should con- 
clude that higher familism scores among younger people are perhaps 
due to their dependence on the family, which makes them consider 
mutual support, solidarity, and other analogous features highly 
desirable. 

When additional tests were employed for the purpose of examining 
the difference between the attitudes of males and females, the findings 
were striking. First of all, the mean of the Greek males was 44.84, while 
that of the Greek females was 48.68, these values differing significant- 
ly slightly above the .05 level. The corresponding figures for the Men- 
nonites were 32.32 and 25.74. Their difference was significant much 
below the .001 level. For the high-school Methodists the figures were 
31.95 and 30.68, which differed insignificantly slightly above the .60 
level; and for the college Methodists it was 24.58 and 24.21, which 
differed insignificantly above the .80 level. 

Further research is necessary in order to interpret these results ade- 


*Education and Sociology (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956). 
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quately. The following speculative explanation, however, may be part- 
ly correct. It seems that in man-centered societies similar to the Greek 
area under consideration, where many Gemeinschaft elements are 
prevalent, females tend to be more conservative than males. Neverthe- 
less, where the industrial revolution has already introduced many 
Gesellschaft characteristics, and the originally militant feminist move- 
ment has gradually subsided, fairly typical males and females, as in the 
case of the Methodists in the present study, are not only liberal, but 
also about equally liberal. In other words, the implication here is that, 
when a social revolution is still at its peak, those participating in it are 
more radical than they will be during the period of social synthesis. 
Indeed, history teaches that most revolutions follow this course, while 
more recent developments in North Africa show that Moslem women 
have behaved analogously. One may assert, therefore, that America’s 
typical females have passed through the following major stages: first, 
less liberal than America’s typical males; second, more liberal; and 
third, about equally liberal. The women of peasant Greece, however, 
as the tests above indicate, are still in the first stage, while Mennonite 
females are in between, having abandoned the first stage because of 
various American influences, but having accomplished this transforma- 
tion later than other American women, due to their conservative faith. 
Accordingly, if this interpretation is correct, Mennonite females will 
soon be about as liberal as Mennonite males. 

The remainder of the paper will be devoted to a brief analysis of 
some of the main forces that explain the high familism scores of the 
Greek subjects. These forces are the following: 

The church: The influence of this traditional institution may be 
understood in terms of some of its salient features: 

1. The nationalism of the Greek Church. “Greek Orthodoxy and 
Greek nationalism are almost inseparable. Indeed, Greek nationalism 
is Greek Orthodox nationalism; and the Orthodox Church of Greece 
is a national Orthodox Church.”® Such nationalism had its origin in 
the Byzantine Empire (330-1453), in which the Church enjoyed exten- 
sive political power, due to its alliance with the state—a condition part- 
ly necessitated by the antagonism between the Roman Catholic West 
and the Orthodox East. The political adventures of the Church con- 
tinued even during the Turkish occupation (1453-1821), when many 
of its leaders often opposed the Ottoman invaders with religious fanati- 
cism—for instance, Bishop Palaion Patron Germanos, Athanasios 
Diakos, and others. More recently, Bishop Makarios organized Cyprus 
against the British, and Archbishop Damaskenos became one of modern 
Greece’s premiers. This alliance between the Church and the state is 
also indicated by the fact that the Orthodox priests are paid for their 
religious services by the national government of Greece. It should 


*Panos D. Bardis, “Influences on the Modern Greek Family,” Social Science, 
XXXII (1957), 155. 
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further be added that the nationalism and influence of the Church are 
reinforced considerably by the country’s religious homogeneity—in 
1928, for example, of the 6,205,000 people residing in Greece, 5,961,- 
529 were members of the Orthodox Church.?° 

2. The alliance between Church and home. The interest of the 
Church in the stability and welfare of the family is partly indicated 
by its effort to define the main goals of marriage as follows: “Increase 
of the human race, promotion of mutual helpfulness among the mem- 
bers of the family, restraint of passions, and Christian training of the 
children.”"! The family, on the other hand, adds strength to the 
Church-home bond through the household shrine and the common 
practice of inviting the priest to perform certain Mysteria or Sacraments 
and other religious rites. Further strength is supplied by the Church’s 
disapproval of interfaith marriages (incidentally, in a study of social 
distance among foreign students representing twenty different coun- 
tries, the writer found that mainly because of such disapproval the 
Greek subjects made the highest social distance average’), as well as by 
its repeated crusades against various practices that tend to modernize 
the family—beauty contests, the use of cosmetics by women, and the 
like. In 1954, for instance, the Church issued an encyclical condemning 
the “Miss Greece” beauty contest because such competitions “promote 
immorality and are a disgrace to human dignity.” Furthermore, the 
“Orthodox Synod asked priests to deter entrants and threatened to 
excommunicate those who ignore the Church’s orders.’’!% 

3. The alliance between Church and school. As in the case of the 
Church’s nationalism, this alliance has been influenced substantially 
by the Turkish occupation, during which many clergymen secretly 
functioned as teachers, using as their main textbooks the Holy Bible 
and certain hymnals. Today quite a few persons continue this tradition 
in a similar manner by adopting the double profession of the papa- 
daskalos or priest-teacher. The school’s curriculum, on the other hand, 
includes many religious courses at both the primary and the secondary 
levels. Teachers usually make Sunday School attendance compulsory 
for all students, while many recreational and other activities at school 
include the singing of songs and hymns glorifying various religious and 
national heroes. Furthermore, during many religious holidays—for 
instance, the Feast of St. Constantine on May 21—all school work is 
suspended and, instead, teachers and students participate in various 
church activities. 

4. The priest’s training. In the rural communities of Greece, the 


1 bid. 

“Panos D. Bardis, “Main Features of the Greek Family during the Early Twentieth 
Century,” Alpha Kappa Deltan, XXVI (Winter, 1956), 17. 

*Panos D. Bardis, “Social Distance among Foreign Students,” Sociology and Social 
Research, XLI (1956), 113. 

“News item in the South Bend (Indiana) Tribune, April 14, 1954, Sect. 1, p. 4. 
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typical priest’s general education is quite limited, and even his theologi- 
cal training cannot be considered serious. In fact, very many Orthodox 
priests throughout the country have onlysome grade school education 
and are, therefore, rather unfamiliar even with that form of the Greek 
language in which the very hymnals and other religious books employed 
during various liturgies are written. Accordingly, one may conclude 
that the typical priest’s inadequate training seems to foster traditional- 
ism and superstition on his part and, since he usually is an influential 
community leader, also on the part of his flock. 

Agriculture: As Dr. M. F. Nimkoff correctly asserted in a recent letter 
to the present writer, “familism is not functional in modern industrial 
society. Familism is highly functional in agricultural societies.” It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Greek subjects made high familism 
scores, since the area represented by them is quite agricultural. Indeed, 
various trade-commercial features, which in Max Weber’s Die Stadt'4 
are described as essential characteristics of the ideal-typical urban 
community, are anything but common in the area under consideration. 
On the contrary, what is usually defined as a “system of farm organi- 
zation in which the family performs the function of management, 
provides its own capital from savings or borrowings, and furnishes a 
large, if not the major, part of the labor’”®—namely, the family farm 
—is quite typical. Moreover, the rest of the families in this area engage 
in part-time farming,'® with the exception of a few of the merchants, 
artisans, and professional people, who do not occupy themselves with 
agriculture to any extent. On the other hand, large-scale or factory 
farms!? are completely nonexistent. 

The school: Education at the primary and secondary levels consti- 
tutes one of the main forces that tend to facilitate the survival of 
familism in the heart of the Peloponnesus. For instance, even minor 
violations of various traditions on the part of the students are punished 
severely by the teachers, who, since they are paid by the national 
government, are fairly independent of the local community and, there- 
fore, anything but reluctant to stress a rather stern type of discipline 
when—in their opinion—it is necessary. Of course, parents very seldom 
protest against such pedagogical policies. On the contrary, they usually 
encourage teachers to adopt punitive rules, especially in matters of 
scholarship and morality. 

Paradoxical coexistence of familism and individualism: In his Lecons 


“See Don Martindale and Gertrud Neuwirth’s translation, The City (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1958), pp. 80-81 et passim. 

*Lowry Nelson, Rural Sociology (2d ed.; New York: American Book, 1952), p. 265. 
See also Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1950), pp. 293-298. 

*For a definition of this term, see Henry Pratt Fairchild, ed., Dictionary of Soci- 
ology (New York: Philosophical Library, 1944), p. 116. 

“For a definition, see ibid. 
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de sociologie: Physique des moeurs et du droit,’* Emile Durkheim, after 
rejecting Spencerian individualism and Hegelian statism, adopts an 
Aristotelian mean by asserting that the state, which makes many indi- 
vidual rights possible, may change into a despotic force unless various 
subgroups are strong enough to reduce its power. A few of the phases 
of such interaction among certain forces may be observed in peasant 
Greece, where, although familism is prevalent, individualism is also 
quite dominant. Indeed, the Greek peasant is an extremely unstable 
member of different social organizations; his philotimo or self-esteem is 
so pervasive that he regards his individual convictions and interests 
as the highest standards and determinants of his personal behavior. In 
fact, he will not hesitate to break the law when it interferes with the 
pursuit of even his less vital interests. Furthermore, he considers 
co-operation outside of the family rather undesirable—an attitude 
promoting extreme political heterogeneity, which has led to frequent 
revolutions and calamitous economic crises. In 1950, for instance, one 
hundred different political parties expressed their desire to compete 
in the election of March 5—this is an example of why it is sometimes 
said that, when three Greeks meet, they organize five political parties! 

This sort of individualism is opposed by a strong countervailing 
force, namely, the familistic solidarity characteristic of the kinship 
group, as a result of which, equilibrium is generated in the Greek 
society. In the area of mate selection, for example, despite the preva- 
lence of individualism, the choice of one’s future spouse on the basis 
of romantic love is extremely atypical.!® In other words, individual 
emotions and preferences are ignored almost completely, while main 
emphasis is placed on marriage arranged by the parents. In this way, 
kin ties, being quite strong, prevent romantic love from disturbing the 
prevailing social class system. For, as William J]. Goode states in an 
interesting article dealing with a theory of romantic love and social 
styatification, “Mate choice. . . has consequences for the social structure. 
Bat love may affect mate choice. Both mate choice and love, therefore, 
are too important to be left to children.”*° Furthermore, “Only if kin 
lines are unimportant, . . . will entirely free choice be permitted.’ 

In brief, the individualism of the Greek finds its counterbalance in 
his familistic attitudes, which give continuity to the Greek society but 
also deprive it of the gains generated by extensive participation in 
voluntary associations. That is why what Cappannari and Moss have 
said about Italy is also true of Greece, namely, that “the family is 
Italy’s greatest strength and greatest weakness. Because of the family 
Italian culture has survived wars, invasions, and governmental crises. 


*See Cornelia Brookfield’s translation, Professional Ethics and Civic Morals 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958). 

“Cf. Sanders, Rural Sociology, XVIII, 368-369. 

**The Theoretical Importance of Love,” Americn Sociological Review, XXIV 
(1959), 42-43. 

*“Tbid., p. 47. 
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But because of the family, strictures are placed on participation in 
voluntary associations or communal affairs.’*? Moreover, one may 
assert that this paradoxical coexistence of familistic unity and an often 
dangerous type of atomistic attitudes seems to constitute an exception 
to Zimmerman’s well-known thesis, namely, that family solidarity tends 
to be accompanied by solidarity in the entire society.** 

These, then, are a few of the main forces explaining the high famil- 
ism scores of the Greek subjects included in the present study. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The present report was based on part of a broader comparative study 
of familism conducted by means of the writer’s familism scale. Here 
the responses of a group of young Greeks representing a peasant area 
in the Peloponnesus are analyzed, interpreted, and compared with the 
reactions of three samples of American Mennonites and Methodists. 
The main findings were as follows: 

1. The Greeks were most familistic and the Methodists least familis- 
tic, while the Mennonites were found between these two groups. 

2. Among the Greeks, males were less familistic than females, while 
Mennonite males were more familistic than Mennonite females. For 
the Methodists, sex did not determine any significant difference in 
attitudes. 

3. The high familism scores of the Greeks were due partly to the 
traditionalism and nationalism of the Orthodox Church as well as to 
Greece's agricultural economy, educational system, and various other 
forces. 

4. Paradoxically, an extreme and often dangerous atomistic ideology 
dominant in Greece is combined with strong familistic attitudes. 

5. An inductively formulated hypothesis was that, as rural, sacred, 
or folk societies adopt more and more Gesellschaft features, women 
move through three major stages, namely, of being more familistic than 
men, less familistic, and equally familistic. 

6. Certain research techniques, when carefully translated, seem to 
be valid and reliable in more than one culture. Accordingly, com- 
parative quantitative research, for which there is great need, appears 
possible. 

7. Finally, additional valuable information may be secured by com- 
paring peasant with urban groups in one and the same country, two 
or three generations, different religions, various social classes, and so on. 


See Leonard W. Moss’s reviews of Joel Martin Halpern’s A Serbian Village and 
Edward C. Banfield’s The Moral Basis of a Backward Society, in American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XXIII (1958), 760. 

*Carle C. Zimmerman, Family and Civilization (New York: Harper, 1947), pp. 578, 
798, et passim. See also his “The Developing Family Crisis,” Rurai Sociology, X1 
(1946), 319-330. 
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Neighborhood Norms and 


the Adoption of Farm Practices 


A study of 343 farm operators living in twelve neighborhoods of a Kentucky 
county indicated that neighborhood norms may be important factors in the 
adoption of recommended farm practices. The data have shown that (1) 
farmers in some neighborhoods ascribed scientific farming attitudes to their 
neighbors to a much greater extent than is true in other neighborhoods, (2) 
farm operators in some neighborhoods say they are more frequently guided 
in their farming practices by the opinion and influence of neighbors than was 
the case in other neighborhoods, and (3) the use of all sources of farming 
information, particularly professional sources, is more characteristic of farmers 
residing in some neighborhoods than in others. Each of these patterns is 
observed to be significantly more prevalent in neighborhoods with high 
adoption scores, and these differentials persist when certain social and 
economic characteristics known to be related to adoption behavior are con- 
trolled.* 

James N. Young is assistant professor of rural sociology at North Carolina 
State College, and A. Lee Coleman is professor of sociology and rural sociology 
at the University of Kentucky. 


DIFFERENTIAL adoption of recommended farming practices has 
long been of concern to agricultural workers responsible for the dis- 
semination of improved farming technology and the improvement of 
farm living. Their principal mission is to “sell” and diffuse in the most 
effective manner the research findings of agricultural scientists. 
Research by rural sociologists has established that certain social and 
economic characteristics of individual farm operators are related to 


*This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers, Memphis, Tennessee, February 2-4, 1959. The investigation 
reported in this paper is in connection with a project of the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station and is published by permission of the director. 
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their adoption or nonadoption of recommended farm practices. 
Marsh and Coleman, however, have suggested that the individual char- 
acteristics of farmers do not account for all of the differences in practice 
adoption. They have shown that there are wide variations in practice 
adoption among neighborhoods located in a single Kentucky county 
and have suggested that neighborhood norms that are more or less 
favorable to agricultural innovations may be in part responsible.? 

The term norm refers to group standards and expectations or to the 
group’s prescription of the course that action should follow in a given 
situation. The individual’s behavior is not independent of the norms 
of the social systems in which he interacts. The presence and influence 
of group norms has been demonstrated in a number of studies, ranging 
from work patterns in industrial work groups* and performance in a 
bowling game‘ to perception of ambiguous stimuli® and the decisions of 
housewives to try new food practices.* Insofar as farming neighbor- 
hoods are social systems, they have their own norms, which may differ 
from those of other nearby neighborhoods. 

Little attention has been given to group influences on decisions of 
farm operators relative to farming matters. Wilkening found in North 
Carolina that the greater the dependence of a farmer upon neighbor- 
hood and kinship ties, the less likely he was to adopt new practices. He 
suggests that even the “relatively independent” operators are sensitive 
to their neighbor’s attitudes toward new practices.? Also, Marsh and 


Coleman have shown that the higher the practice adoption rate of a 
farm operator, the higher the adoption rates of most of his close 
associates in kin, visiting and work-exchange groups.* Lionberger 
reports that there are influences within informal groups that facilitate 


*North Central Regional Rural Sociology Subcommittee on the Diffusion of New 
Ideas and Farm Practices, How Farm People Accept New Ideas (lowa Agr. Ext. Serv. 
Rep. 15; Ames, 1955). 

*C. Paul Marsh and A. Lee Coleman, “Group Influences and Agricultural Innova- 
tions: Some Tentative Findings and Hypotheses,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLI (1956), 588-594. 

‘George C. Homans, The Human Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950), pp. 
48-155. Also see Lester Coch and John R. P. French, Jr., “Overcoming Resistance to 
Change,” in Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, eds., Group Dynamics (New York: 
Row, Peterson, 1953), pp. 257-280. 

‘Homans, op. cit., pp. 156-189. 

®Muzafer Sherif, “Group Influences upon the Formation of Norms and Attitudes,” 
in Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley, eds., Readings in Social Psychol- 
ogy (New York: Holt, 1947), pp. 249-262; and Everett W. Bovard, Jr., “Group Struc- 
ture and Perception,” in Cartwright and Zander, op. cit., pp. 177-189. 

*Kurt Lewin, “Group Decision and Social Change,” in Newcomb and Hartley, 
op. cit., pp. 459-573. 

"Eugene A. Wilkening, “A Sociopsychological Approach to the Study of Accept- 
ance of Innovations in Farming,” Rural Sociology, XV (1950), 352-364. 

8C. Paul Marsh and A. Lee Coleman, “The Relation of Kinship, Exchanging 
Work and Visiting to the Adoption of Recommended Farm Practices”, Rural Soci- 
ology, XIX (1954), 291-293. 
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the interpersonal exchange of farm information.® Thus the theory and 
the few data that are available suggest that interpersonal relationships 
and group norms among farmers are important factors) in the spread 
of new practices. 

In the present paper, data from a restudy of the same Kentucky 
county studied by Marsh and Coleman are presented. The Marsh- 
Coleman data were collected in 1950, and the restudy was carried out 
in 1955. The county is in the Outer Bluegrass region and has a relatively 
prosperous tobacco-livestock agriculture. A major portion of the county 
is rough and hilly, and the remainder is moderately rolling. In the hill 
sections the farms are generally smaller, the land is poorer and the 
socioeconomic level of the operators is lower than in the rolling sec- 
tions. The county is entirely rural and depends almost exclusively on 
agriculture for its income. The county has a good agricultural exten- 
sion program and is served by the usual federal agricultural agencies 
and programs. 

In twelve neighborhoods all operating farmers—those owner- 
operators and tenants who made the major farming decisions on their 
farms—were interviewed. There were 343 in the second survey. The 
neighborhoods were judged to be approximately representative of the 
different areas of the county. The neighborhoods were delineated sev- 
eral years prior to the study, by extension personnel and rural sociolo- 
gists. Although these locality groups are undoubtedly weaker as social 
systems than they once were, they are recognized by the people as social 
units and may be presumed to have their.own normative structure, in 
some degree. 


ANALYSIS 


The major hypothesis guiding the research was that among farmers 
who are comparable as to socioeconomic factors there is a positive 
association between the level of practice adoption in their neighbor- 
hood of residence and the presence of neighborhood norms reflecting 
a scientific orientation to farming. A subhypothesis was that in neigh- 
borhoods of high adoption the influence of neighbors would tend to 
accelerate the adoption of new practices, while in neighborhoods of 
low adoption the influence of neighbors would tend to retard adoption. 

Three principal sets of variables were employed in the analysis. One 
set consisted of the five socioeconomic factors which were found to be 
positively associated with adoption and are used here as controls. These 
are educational level, socioeconomic score as measured by the Sewell 
scale (short form), participation score as measured by the Chapin 
scale, size of farm operation in acres, and gross value of crops and 
livestock produced during the preceding year. 

*Herbert F. Lionberger, “The Relation of Informal Social Groups to the Diffusion 


of Farm Information in a Northeast Missouri Farm Community,” Rural Sociology, 
XIX (1954), 387-388. 
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A second variable was the mean adoption score for the neighborhood, 
calculated from individual farmers’ scores. Individual scores were deter- 
mined by the extent to which the operator had tried or was using 21 
recommended farming practices related to several agricultural enter- 
prises. The score is the percentage of applicable practices the farmer 
had adopted. For example, if 14 of the 21 practices applied to a 
particular farm operation and the informant had adopted 7, his score 
is 50. 

The third variable, norms concerning farming, was approximated by 
a series of attitudinal and behavioral “norm indicators” from which the 
presence of norms may presumably be inferred. The attitudinal norm 
indicators were questions concerning the neighborhood’s prevalent 
attitudes toward scientific farming. The behavioral indicators were 
questions concerning the influence of neighbors on the informant’s 
decision to try or not to try new practices, his use of successful farmers 
as information sources, and his use of scientific sources of farming 
information. 

On the basis of average practice adoption score, the neighborhoods 
were grouped in three categories of four neighborhoods each, to allow 
more cases per cell.!° The four neighborhoods with the highest adop- 
tion levels had mean scores ranging from 61 to 66. The medium- 
adoption group comprised the four neighborhoods that had mean 
scores between 51 and 57, while the range in the low-adoption neigh- 
borhoods was from 32 to 39. Thus, in the high-adoption areas farmers 
had adopted roughly two-thirds of the total practices applicable to their 
operations, in the medium-adoption neighborhoods they had adopted 
slightly over half, and in the low-adoption areas, approximately a third. 
The number of cases was 82 for the high-, 123 for the medium-, and 
138 for the low-adoption neighborhoods. It will be noted that there 
are “natural” breaking points between the three groups of neighbor- 
hoods; the differences between mean scores are greater at these breaking 
points than between any two successive neighborhoods within the 
three groupings. 

In order to cross-tabulate the responses to norm indicator questions 
and the neighborhood level of adoption while controlling successively 
each of the socioeconomic traits, the traits were each dichotomized, with 
a cutting point that divided the cases approximately in half. Each of 
these groups was in turn sorted on the basis of neighborhood level of 
adoption—high, medium, or low—and variations in responses to norm 
indicator questions within each of these subgroups were observed. To 
determine whether significant differences existed, the chi-square test 
was applied (Table 1). 

“In earlier stages of the analysis, differential responses to norm indicator questions 


were found to be related to the average level of adoption in individual neighbor- 
hoods. With this justification, neighborhoods were grouped in the controlled analysis. 
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The attitudinal norm indicators consisted of four agree-disagree 
statements concerning the feeling of “most farmers in this neighbor- 
hood.” The respondent was asked to make a judgment as to whether 
most farmers in this neighborhood thought “the old, established ways 
of farming best,” whether they were willing to try something new before 
seeing it tried on another farm, whether they thought most new things 
in farming cost too much to try, and whether they tried hard to keep 
up with new things in farming. “Agree” responses on the first three 
statements were regarded as reflecting a traditional, nonscientific neigh- 
borhood orientation toward farming, and an “agree” response to the 
last was considered indicative of a more scientific, rational neighbor- 
hood orientation. The percentage of respondents in a neighborhood 
who chose the scientific response on three or more of the statements 
was taken as a summary measure of attitudinal norms. 

The findings support the hypothesis, in that the proportion attribut- 
ing a scientific farming orientation to their neighbors was significantly 
greater among those who resided in high-adoption neighborhoods, 
regardless of variations in the person’s ranking on social and economic 
characteristics. Or, to state it differently, of those informants falling 
in the upper or lower half of the distribution on each of the socio- 
economic traits, the percentage whose responses reflected a scientific 
orientation in farming matters varied significantly according to the 
neighborhood level of adoption. 

While the measures above presumably reflect certain elements of the 
normative structure, the behavior of farm operators in regard to their 
farming activities should give further evidence of the norms. Three 
types of questions were used as behavioral indicators of norms. It was 
not feasible to combine these into a summary index, as in the case of 
the attitudinal norms. First, there were the direct questions, ‘“‘Have you 
ever decided to try something new on your farm because your neighbors 
thought it was a good idea, or because they were doing it?” and “Have 
you ever decided not to try something new that you thought was a good 
idea, because your neighbors didn’t think much of it, or weren't doing 
it?’” On each questions the responses were dichotomized—“yes” answers 
in one group, and all others in another. 

As another behavioral measure the respondent was asked to name 
the neighboring farmers he considered the most successful and then 
to state whether he had ever talked with these farmers about farming 
matters and tried anything new as a result. Those naming one or more 
successful farmers and answering yes to both questions were placed in 
one category and all others in another. 

In analyzing the responses to these questions by locality grouping: 
it was found after controlling the influence of social and economic 
factors that in 27 of the 30 comparisons (Table 1) a significantly larger 
proportion of farmers in high-adoption areas had been influenced by 
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neighbors both to adopt and to reject new practices than was the case 
in low-adoption areas. Although a higher percentage of the total sam- 
ple said they had been influenced by their neighbors to try something 
new (56 per cent) than said neighbors had influenced them not to try 
something new (21 per cent), the influence of neighbors in both 
instances was more characteristic of high-adoption areas. 

This finding appears contradictory to the hypothesis that in low- 
adoption areas neighbor influence tends to retard adoption of practices. 
However, it may be that in these neighborhoods the methods of farm- 
ing are so traditional as to be largely predetermined, and thus alterna- 
tive methods are given little or no consideration and the question of 
neighbor influence seldom becomes an active issue. In high-adoption 
areas, on the other hand, there is probably considerably more experi- 
menting with agricultural practices in an attempt to maximize yields 
or increase efficiency. Neighbors’ observations of the success or failure 
of these ventures no doubt influence ensuing farming activities. Also, 
it is likely that among high-adoption groups there is more often a need 
for neighbors to play the role of evaluator or risk-sharer. 

A further aspect of neighbor influence is indicated by the greater 
proportion of farmers in high-adoption neighborhoods who reported 
having talked to farmers they named as successful and having tried a 
new practice as a result. Of those named as successful farmers, 81 per 
cent had adoption scores that were higher than those who named 
them, and this pattern was generally consistent in all neighborhoods. 

Since those named in each neighborhood as successful farmers gen- 
erally had higher adoption scores than those who named them, it would 
seem that the adoption of new practices is in a sense a measure of 
“success” in farming. However, the mean score of those named as suc- 
cessful in the high-adoption neighborhoods was 73 and for those nam- 
ing them 56, a spread of 17 points, while in low-adoption neighbor- 
hoods the “‘successful” farmers had a mean score of 45 as compared to 
37 for those who named them, a spread of only 8 points. This is con- 
sistent with an earlier study.!! Not only is the spread greater in the high- 
adoption neighborhoods, but the mean score of those considered suc- 
cessful by residents of low-adoption neighborhoods is less than the mean 
for all respondents in high-adoption areas. Moreover, as already pointed 
out, the influence of successful farmers in high-adoption areas is more 
effectively exerted over neighbors, both in the extent to which they 
discuss farming matters with them and in the adoptions which are 
attributed to these discussions. This suggests that in low-adoption 
neighborhoods, where traditional methods prevail, “success” in farming 
may be defined by factors other than those having to do with the 
acceptance and adoption of new practices. Where, farming patterns 
remain much the same from year to year, there is apparently little 


“Marsh and Coleman, American Journal of Sociology, XLI, 594. 
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incentive to discuss alternative methods with those considered success- 
ful farmers. 

The third behavioral indicator was the farmers’ use of the informa- 
tion sources that are most scientific in their orientation. Respondents 
were asked whether during the preceding two years they had secured 
farming information from farm bulletins, farm meetings and demon- 
strations, agency representatives, and farm magazines and newspapers. 
The responses were dichotomized according to whether they were nega- 
tive or positive. The analysis showed that these usually professional 
and scientific sources were utilized much more frequently by farmers 
in high-adoption localities'? (Table 1). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data have shown more about the normative structure within 
high-adoption neighborhoods than in neighborhoods of low adoption. 
While there is some evidence of the prevalence of unfavorable attitudes 
toward scientific farming in low-adoption neighborhoods, there is little 
direct indication that neighbor influence is retarding adoption. Never- 
theless, it would seem that this hypothesis should be retained for 
further testing with better and more direct measures. 

In neighborhoods of low adoption, where traditional methods of 
farming are emphasized, the necessity for making decisions on new 
farming practices seems not to arise very often, resulting in an apparent 
“normlessness” regarding farming behavior. Moreover, the present 
norm indicators, which reflect value premises of production, greater 
efficiency, and increased yields, may not be very applicable to neighbor- 
hoods of low adoption or may not be very sensitive indicators in this 
kind of neighborhood. Further research, employing norm indicators 
which reflect risk avoidance, subsistence farming, and leisure might 
prove more fruitful for studying low-adoption areas. 


“In a few instances, particularly in the case of farm magazines, which are the 
most widely used of the sources named, the relationships were not significant at 
the .05 per cent level when social and economic traits within neighborhood group- 
ings were controlled; however, the direction of the apparent relationship was as 
hypothesized. 





Research Notes 


CONGRUENCE VERSUS PROFITABILITY 
IN THE DIFFUSION OF-HYBRID SORGHUM* 


IT has long been recognized that innovations in technology are likely to be 
more readily accepted if they can be related to an existing cultural pattern.’ 
On the other hand, in American society with its great emphasis on efficiency 
and monetary return, the tendency is to view income opportunity as the basic 
determinant of technological change. A recent study of the diffusion of hybrid 
corn, for example, concluded that “profitability” accounts for most of the 
change to hybrid varieties.* In such a conceptualization of the change process 
factors such as socioeconomic status, economic resources, and group and 
individual values tend to be seen merely as auxiliary inhibitors or facilitators 
of the change process. This paper describes and analyzes what might be called 
a “natural experiment” in the diffusion process. The “experiment” tests the 
relative importance of the profitability of an innovation as compared with 
the role of congruence to an existing cultural pattern. 

The problem discussed is also relevant for an understanding of the decision 
process in adoption of farm technology. It may be that the acceptance of a 
specific innovation carries with it a commitment to other similar innovations. 
If this is the case, it suggests that the careful decision process involved in the 
stages in adoption as formulated by the committee on the diffusion of farm 
practices® is circumvented or greatly abbreviated when the new practice is 
similar to an already accepted practice. Thus a doctor may have waited two 
or three years before making general use of penicillin, but might start using 


*Contribution No. 101, Office of the Director, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Manhattan. 

See Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton-Century, 1936), p. 
341; H. G. Barnett Jnnovation—The Basis of Cultural Change (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1953); and Margaret Mead, ed., Cultural Patterns and Technical Change (New 
York: United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 1955). This 
has also been expressed in relation to changes in attitudes as the “principle of 
congtuity.” See Charles E. Osgood and Percy H. Tannenbaum, “The Principle of 
Congruity in the Prediction of Attitude Change,” Psychological Review, LXII (1955), 
42-55. 

*Zvi Grilliches “Hybrid Corn: An Exploration in the Economics of Technological 
Change,” Econometrica, XXV (1957), 501-522. 

*“Awareness,” “interest,” “evaluation,” “trial,” and “adoption”: see North Central 
Regional Rural Sociology Subcommittee on the Diffusion of New Ideas and Farm 
Practices, How Farm People Accept New Ideas, (lowa Agr. Ext. Serv. Rep. 15; 
Ames, 1955). 
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another antibiotic such as streptomycin almost immediately after its release 
and without really careful evaluation of its merits and limitations. 

In a study of the role of personal influence in the decision to prescribe 
a new drug it was found that association with professionally oriented doctors 
was the factor most highly related to adoption except prior use of similar 
drugs.‘ In short, it is suggested that there may be a tendency for technological 
innovations, once accepted, to become almost immediately as irrationally per- 
sistent a part of the culture pattern as are older elements of the pattern. 

In the case of agricultural technology numerous examples could be cited 
of the much more rapid rate of adoption which has occurred following the 
adoption of a similar type of practice previously. For example, Tenmarq 
wheat was introduced in Kansas in 1932 and required twelve years to reach 
37 per cent adoption. Whereas Pawnee was introduced in 1943 and required 
only seven years to reach 38 per cent adoption. Similarly, hybrid corn in 
Kansas followed the usual long-tailed adoption curve. It was introduced in 
1937 and had spread to only 5 per cent of the corn acreage by 1939. Hybrid 
sorghums, on the other hand, were grown commercially for the first time in 
Kansas in 1957 and during that one year were planted on twice as large a pro- 
portion of the Kansas sorghum acreage as hybrid corn in its first two years. 

Unfortunately, data of this kind shed little light on the relative importance 
of familiarity and economic need. Differences in rate of adoption in successive 
periods may reflect changes in government regulations, drought, or a general 
growth in propensity to adopt new techniques, rather than a principle of 
congruity. But comparison of the adoption of hybrid sorghums in the north- 
eastern and southwestern parts of Kansas provides a more crucial test. 

Southwestern Kansas is a wheat-growing area climatically unsuited to corn. 
Sorghums have become important there in recent years and in 1957 even 
exceeded the acreage of wheat. The production of the southwestern area 
makes Kansas second only to Texas in sorghum production. Seeding time, 
harvesting equipment, and other related patterns are the same for hybrid 
sorghums as for open-pollinated varieties. Thus in southwestern Kansas the 
use of hybrid sorghums would seem to fill an economic need and to do this 
with existing equipment and without the necessity of learning new tech- 
niques. The new trait, therefore, could be tried out with little risk and is 
highly suited to the established sorghum complex of southwestern Kansas. 

Turning to northeastern Kansas, the corn belt of the state, the economic 
and technical adaptability of hybrid sorghums is much less. Corn is well 
adapted to the area. A corn grower would have to change seeding dates and 
harvest techniques. Moredver, hybrid sorghums were not recommended by 
the Kansas experiment station or extension service because of their tendency 
to lodge. Despite these apparently inhibiting factors, hybrid sorghum spread 
four times as fast in the northeastern corn area as in the southwestern sorghum 
area. In the first year the seed was available it was planted on 27.8 per cent 
of the northeastern sorghum acreage as compared to only 7.1 per cent of the 
southwestern acreage.® 


‘James Coleman, Elihu Katz, and Herbert Menzel, “The Diffusion of an Innova- 
tion among Physicians,” Sociometry, XX (1957), 253-270. 

*These adoption figures probably would have been higher if seed supplies had 
not been limited. Evidence from a field study in progress shows no difference in 
the availability of seed in the two areas. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


If economic need determined the rapidity of adoption of hybrid sorghums, 
the higher rate of adoption would have been in the southwestern sorghum 
area rather than northeastern corn area. Bearing in mind that these data 
refer to only one state and one year, the following tentative conclusions 
emerge: (1) Familiarity or congruity of the new practice with the recently 
accepted practice of planting hybrid corn probably accounts for the dramati- 
cally higher acceptance of hybrid sorghums in the hybrid corn area. (2) Even 
in a technologically advanced society which places high value on economic 
gain, congruity is a basic element in the diffusion process and in the present 
case even appears to have been of greater relative importance than was 
economic need. 

LoweLL BRANDNER and Murray A. STRAUS 


Departments of Rural Sociology 
Kansas State College and University of Wisconsin 


TENTATIVE TYPES OF DIRECTED SOCIAL CHANGE 
INVOLVING SYSTEMIC LINKAGE 


IN a previous note’ an attempt was made to demonstrate the utility of the 
concept, systemic linkage, in the analysis of social change in general. The 
present note will attempt to carry the demonstration further and propose 
hypothetical types of change involving systemic linkage.* Later to be intro- 
duced will be social dimensions which appear to the author to be eminently 
adaptable to a theory of change; their introduction will be prefaced by some 
of the commonly known aspects of change which are here summarily stated in 
order to provide a background for that which follows. 

Directed social change is consciously brought about by an actor or social 
system representative who for convenience may be designated as the change 
agent. The actor or social system he seeks to change may be designated as the 
target system. Social change has been traced in many dimensions; the oft- 


*Charles P. Loomis, “Systemic Linkage of El Cerrito,” Rural Sociology, XXIV 
(1959), 54-57. 

Systemic linkage may be defined as the process whereby the elements of at least 
two social systems come to be articulated so that in some ways they function as a 
unitary system” (ibid., p. 55). For a more complete description of this process and 
the elements, processes, and patterns of social systems, see Charles P. Loomis, 
Systemic Sociology: Essays on the Persistence and Change of Social Systems (Prince- 
ton: Van Nostrand, in press). The elements of a social system as employed by the pres- 
ent author are the following: (1) belief (knowledge), (2) sentiment, (3) end or goal, (4) 
norms, (5) status-role, (6) power, (7) rank, (8) sanction, and (9) facility. These elements 
of social structure are articulated or made functional respectively by the following 
elemental processes: (1) cognitive mapping and validation, (2) communication of 
sentiment and tension management, (3) goal attaining and “latent” activity, (4) evalu- 
ation as a general process, (5) status-role performance (6) decision making and its 
initiation into action, (7) evaluation of actors and allocation of status-roles, (8) 
application of sanctions, and (9) utilization of facilities. Structural-functional cate- 
gories which encompass the “element-process” pairs respectively are: (1) knowing, 
(2) feeling, (3) achieving, (4) standardizing and patterning, (5) dividing the functions 
and activities, (6) controlling, (7) ranking, (8) sanctioning, and (9) facilitating. 
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recurring Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft continuum and similar polarities such as 
folk-urban, sacred-secular, primary-secondary, mechanical-organic solidarity, 
and many others.’ Initiation, legitimation, and execution are terms by which 
it is convenient to designate stages of change. In terms of systemic elements 
and processes as used by the present author the stage of initiation involves the 
process of decision making and initiation into action (articulating the element, 
power.) Legitimation involves the processes of evaluation and communication 
of sentiment; other elements and processes may be perceived in the specifics 
of legitimizing procedures such as status-roles of prestigeful sponsors and the 
normative sentiments and beliefs expressed in ritual and prayer. In the stage 
of execution of change systemic linkage is achieved; the external pattern of the 
change agent's system unites with that of the target system. Among the ele- 
ments which merge are end and power and their articulating processes. 

In the analysis of systemic action and particularly in the analysis of change it 
is convenient to separate the internal and the external patterns somewhat 
along the line proposed by Homans.‘ It is also convenient to regard the two 
patterns as manifest in every social system but varying in the degree of primacy 
assigned to them by members of a given social system. In goal-attaining and 
adaptive activity the external pattern predominates. In terms of the systemic 
elements and processes used by the present author, the external pattern is 
marked principally by power, activated by decision making and its initiation 
into action and goal, activated by goal-attaining activity. In integrative activity 
the internal pattern predominates and is marked principally by sentiment and 
the communication of sentiment as element and process respectively. As the 
activities of a social system proceed, goal-attaining and adaptive activity are 
usually marked by periods of intense action in which the external pattern has 
primacy. Such periods are often followed by periods of activity in which the 
internal pattern has primacy in a sort of systolic-diastolic sequence not unlike 
the sequence of work and rest or sleep in the biological organism. These phases 
in social systems are Gesellschaft-like and Gemeinschaft-like sequences. This 
is recognized by Parsons, who writes that the integrative and instrumental 
norms of the system “very closely characterize what in much sociological 
literature have been thought of as polar types of institutional structure, the 
best known version of which perhaps has been the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft 
dichotomy of Toennies.”” 

Social Change (constructed on Parsons’ model of the socialization of the 
child or the therapy for the psychotic patient): In the socialization of the child 
and the therapy administered to the psychiatric patient Parsons recognizes 
four phases: the permissive phase, the phase of support, the phase of “denial 
of reciprocity,” and the phase of “manipulation of rewards.” These may be 
collapsed into two phases: the permissive and supportative, in which the 
internal pattern has primacy and where Gemeinschaft-like relations prevail; 
and the denying and withdrawal phase in which the external pattern has 
primacy and Gesellschaft-like relations prevail. 


‘Ferdinand Toennies, Community and Society—Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft 
tr. and ed. with introduction by Charles P. Loomis (East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Press, 1957). In the introduction to this translation various typologies 
are analyzed. 

‘George C. Homans, The Human Group (New jYork: Harcourt, Brace, 1950). 

*Talcott Parsons et al., Working Papers (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953), p. 208. 
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Applied to directed change, the change agent can be seen during the first 
phase to be developing what may be called “social capital.” During this phase 
he wins the confidence of the members of the target system; he builds up his 
rank and power in the social system he intends to change so that later he may 
apply the lever of denial of reciprocity and may manipulate the rewards to 
bring about the change. The change target “must be ‘motivated’ by depriving 
him [the change target] of accustomed gratifications if he continues to act in 
the old ways, and he must be presented with an opportunity, i.e., realistic 
facilities, which can be adapted to new ways of behaving.’”* 

In this model of change it is to be emphasized that the change agent 
becomes a part of the target system by systemic linkage. Much of the strategy 
of change revolves about problems of deriving the benefits of favorable senti- 
ment for the objectives of the change agent and his organization in the 
internal pattern of the target system. Professional fund raisers, for example, 
may merely advise target system leaders how to utilize the internal systems’ 
since systemic linkage for the operation of fund raising is usually of short 
duration. It may not be neceessary for the fund raiser to devote a great deal 
of attention to the objective of becoming a part of the internal pattern. 
However, Christian missionaries, Communist agents, and other change agents 
who in order to achieve their objectives must attain permanent systemic 
linkage must somehow devise means of becoming part of both the external 
and internal patterns. The strategy for systemic linkage of this type is par- 
ticularly difficult and depends in large part upon the state of the institutional- 
ized or normative structure of the change target. There is insufficient space 
to discuss this problem adequately but variation for strategy in two very differ- 
ent situations may be mentioned. In a community or other change target with 
low boundary maintenance and suffering from anomie, charismatic leaders 
and agents of various types may be able to enter the internal pattern with a 
minimum of effort if it has not disintegrated or if they create systems which 
meet needs unfulfilled by the existing order. On the other hand solidary 
systems with strong integration of external and internal patterns producing 
Gemeinschaft-like solidarity are not subject to such entree. The change agent 
must enter through the external pattern. His improved technology must be 
linked to the facilities of the existing order and the systemic linkage he derives 
will depend upon the process of evaluation carried on in the target system 
and upon many other factors. The facilities and services he provides to the 
external pattern must create “social capital” for him through their contribu- 
tion to the external pattern. If this contribution is to become a part of the 
internal pattern, not only dollars or facilities but the personnel of the change 
agent system itself must have co-operated in the external pattern and thereby 
be linked in to the internal pattern. 

Lessons learned about change from systemic analysis of disaster: Various 
studies of disaster reveal* that at a certain point after a social system has been 
stricken by such external forces as hurricanes, tornadoes, bombardment, and 


*Talcott Parsons and Niel J. Smeltzer, Economy and Society (Glencoe, Ill: Free 
Press, 1956), pp. 257-258. 

*Paul A. Miller, Community Health Action—A Study of Community Contrast 
(East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1953), ch. ix. 

‘Charles P. Loomis, Systemic Sociology, essay 3, “Social Systems under Stress— 
Their Disruption and Persistence.” 
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the like, the interaction which brings about recovery produces a high level of 
integration involving the members of the system in an internal interaction 
pattern in such a manner as to produce high solidarity and boundary main- 
tenance. Immediately after the impact and during the rescue and early rehabil- 
itation phase, the external pattern has primacy. This goal-attaining and 
adaptive effort on the part of many people who “come out of their shells” 
to become a part of a highly evaluated enterprise produces what is known as 
the halo effect manifest in the internal pattern. Once the intense co-operative 
effort of rescue and rehabilitation is under way, actors communicate senti- 
ments which produce community and system morale and make the community 
an end to many for whom it was not before. As the urgency of the adaptive 
phase wanes and moments of relaxation become more frequent the internal 
pattern becomes dominant: the sentiment-laden moments are relived, emotion 
is communicated and shared, community-wide morale is high and boundary 
maintenance intense. Outside agencies such as the National Red Cross are 
treated as outsiders and subject to especially intense criticism while the in- 
group enjoy the solidarity and integration of the halo effect. Outside agencies 
find it difficult to link their services to the community system which now 
exhibits a high degree of boundary maintenance. For a time there is a “thera- 
peutic community,” produced by the overlapping sequences of (1) the disaster, 
(2) the collaborative effort of the actors of the community to re-establish the 
equilibrium, (3) a cathartic halo effect and high morale, and (4) high bound- 
ary maintenance activity. Of course as the equilibrium of the original system 
in some form, changed or not, returns, subsystems and the old patterns tend 
to be re-established. The internal pattern of the community as a whole becomes 
less important relatively, and the subsystems begin to absorb the activities of 
the actors. 

It appears to the author that the social change analogy adapted from Par- 
sons’ socialization of the child and/or the therapy of the psychotic patient 
and the sequential march of events traced in most disasters leading to the 
community halo effect become germaine to directed change in ways that can 
be perceived as the adopting of practices through peaceful involvement and 
persuasion is contrasted with that wrought by disruption. Keyed both to 
Parsons’ analysis of socialization and therapy and to the above analysis of the 
halo effect in disaster, the following models are presented tentatively and 
hypothetically that their validity may be tested. 


SYSTEMIC LINKAGE VIA PEACEFUL INVOLVEMENT VS. 
DISRUPTION AND VIOLENCE 


It is hypothesized that the sequence of events in directed change most com- 
mon in the capitalistic western democracies is by type not unlike Parsons’ 
stages in socialization and therapy, which, dichotomized, become (1) permis- 
siveness and support followed by (2) denial of reciprocity and manipulation 
of rewards. By analogy the change agent handles the change targets of a 
community as a parent handles the child. First, involvements through actions 
create relationships which may be characterized as typical of the Gemeinschaft. 
If the target system is suffering from anomie, integrative, expressive, and 
consummatory action may be taken directly. If not, the change agent must 
prove the worth of his wares by demonstrated performance in the external 
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or adaptive pattern. In either case the change agent’s objective is that of 
achieving acceptance in the internal pattern. Affectivity and functional dif- 
fuseness of relationships between actors of the change agent and the change 
target must be developed. Once systemic linkage has been established in this 
manner and confidence developed, the “lever” or pressure toward change may 
be applied, preferably through the power figures of the target system itself. 

The pressure for change may be applied by the change agent or, prefer- 
ably, by “linked” power figures of the target system with whom he holds 
social capital. “We work with the people, not for them’” is the proud claim 
of successful change agencies, whose boast would be hollow had not goal- 
directed power-sustained activity been preceded by affective and diffuse in- 
volvements produced either directly by charismatic and other leaders in target 
systems suffering from anomie or through demonstration in the external pat- 
tern of integrated and solidary systems. The philosophy responsible for such 
change spurns paternalistic change only less than that brought about by dis- 
ruption and violence. 

It is hypothesized by the author that the changes wrought by Communist 
infiltrators must also follow roughly the stages of permissiveness and denial, 
of the internal pattern of interaction followed by the external or adaptive 
pattern. The change agent described in the paragraph above was a deviant 
in the target system only to the extent that he openly espoused a prescribed 
change, a change which was neither so extreme nor so radical from the point 
of view of members of the target system that its advocate was excluded as a 
deviant. The Communist infiltrator, by contrast is a deviant in the target 
system in a manner which usually is considered extreme, prescribed, and rigid 
and negatively evaluated by power figures in the target system. This change 
agent, therefore, is prevented by the normative evaluations of the members 
of the internal pattern of the target system from establishing effective, func- 
tionally diffuse relations on a very broad scale. Since fundamental changes 
require systemic linkage with the internal pattern involving affective, diffuse, 
supportative, and permissive interaction in integrated target systems, before 
adaptive goal-directed action can ‘begin the Communist change agent must find 
a setting in which his deviancy becomes relatively unimportant. Disaster 
provides such a setting; and the Communist change agent has been well 
trained in inducing disaster by disruption. The halo effect so frequent in dis- 
aster, when solidarity is high and all men are brothers, provides the oppor- 
tunity to the Communist change agent for the development of the internal 
interaction pattern ordinarily denied him. Integration is so high and morale 
so solid that it is very easy for the members of the target system to remain 
in complete ignorance of the intentional and induced nature of the disaster. 
Clues concerning guilt may lead not to the change agent, who by this time is 
solidly inside the internal workings of the target system, but to his accom- 
plices, who are locally unknown and against whom boundary maintenance is 
high. Thus far what has been hypothesized would establish the similarity 
of the process of change, whether accomplished through peace or through dis- 
ruption, and would establish further that the halo effect of disaster is a 
required setting for those change agents whose proposed changes differ 


*Paraphrasing of Wilbert E. Moore, “Creation of a Common Culture,” Confluence, 
IV (1955), 238. 
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markedly from the expectations of those of the target system and are appraised 
negatively by them. 

Systemic linkage has been achieved in some measure when the change agent 
is no longer an outsider. The postdisaster period is ordinarily marked by a 
gradual waning of the community-centered identity, the rise of the predisaster 
subsystems, and the eventual return to an equilibrium which closely resembles 
that which obtained in predisaster days. The systemic linkage achieved by 
the disaster-supported change agent will be of short duration if the old 
equilibrium is to be re-established. The change agent’s next job is to prevent 
this. How he accomplishes this is not completely clear, but certainly among 
the methods in which the Communist agents are skilled are (1) the removal 
of figures who resist, (2) the leverage employed by the “linked” power figures 
of the target system, and (3) the organization from a formless and chaotic state 
into a disciplined and systematized state of the deviants and the potentially 
deviant—i.e., of the malcontents or those otherwise unfavorably disposed to 
the predisaster system. These and other techniques have been examined by 
various investigators.” It is not the purpose of this short note to investigate 
the individual techniques buto draw attention again to the basic similarity 
existing between this and the peace-attended change. Once the vital internal 
interaction pattern has been established, in normalcy or in disaster, the 
second ‘stage (analagous to the denial of reciprocity and manipulation of 
rewards of Parsons’ socialization and/or therapy) is executed by the peaceful 
change agent or by the change agent utilizing disaster. Denial of reciprocity, 
manipulation of rewards, and application of power are parts of the elaborate 
procedure for “leapfrog change.” Probably in the nonviolent situation just as 
much as in the real or induced disaster, the design for change requires that 
the equilibrium of the change target be kept sufficiently off balance that the 
old alignments will not be re-established. A skillful juggling of the internally 
and externally patterned rank of the individual actors may well be one of 
the most potent preventives.” 


TYPOLOGIES OF SYSTEMIC LINKAGE AND CHANGE” 


Size of unit and sources of power: In terms of systemic linkage, directed 
change has many forms. Table | indicates two dimensions, or two axes that 
may be important. The change may require that the system give primacy to 
either the external or the internal pattern on the one hand, or on the other 
hand there may be an evaluation requiring that the size of the unit be 
changed, usually enlarged. The Communist countries emphasize the applica- 
tion of power on the community's external pattern and the regrouping of 


“Philip Selznick, The Organization Weapon (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952). 

“This is in line with findings of Zaleznik, Adams, Lenski, Landecker, Benoit- 
Smullyan, and others. See A. Zaleznik, et al., The Motivation, Productivity, and Satis- 
faction of Workers (Boston: Harvard Business School, 1958), ch. ii; Stuart N. Adams, 
“Status Congruence as a Variable in Small Group Performance,” Social Forces, 
XXXII (Oct., 1953), 16-22; Gerhard E. Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non-vertical 
Dimension of Status,” American Sociological Review, X1X (1954), 405-413. 

“Charles P. Loomis, “Toward a Theory of Systemic Social Change,” presented 
at the Interprofessional Conference on the Training of Personnel for Overseas Pro- 
grams, Council on Social Work Education, Cornell University, June 21-26, 1959. 
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Table 7. Forms of systemic linkage—size of system and power emphasis 





Evaluative emphasis 
on size of unit 


Source of power as applied on change target 





External 


Internal 





Enlargement through collaps- 
ing of subsystem boundaries 
and/or their incorporation 


Conservation of system bound- 
aries 


“Leapfrog” technological 
advance of “‘late-comer” 
systems: Communist col- 
lective farms, artels, etc. 


Revitilizing movements: 
Indian ghost dance, ecu- 
menical and Oxford 
movements 





ICA and other “demo- 
cratic” community devel- 


Sects, pietistic and local- 
istic religious movements 


opment 
Bhoodan and Gramdan 
Extension Service, Point | movements in India 
Four, Colombo, and simi- 


lar plans 


Communist communes, 
supervised farm family 
loans 


Federal “‘matching fund” 
programs 








facilities, which results in collapsing former systems of various types including 
family and small-sized capitalistic and other localized units. Systems which 
inhibit the regrouping and resultant concentration of facilities are often 
liquidated. To accomplish this, coercion, often of a stark and cruel nature, 
may be applied in an effort within a few years to bring technology to that 
stage of development which exists in western countries after centuries of 
development. As indicated in Table 1, the “leapfrog technological change” 
for late-comer communistic nations results from the collapsing of subsystem 
boundaries and reorganizing with heavy emphasis upon the external system. ° 
As indicated by previous discussion, empirical knowledge of and skill in the 
employment of violence and disaster may be important in this form of systemic 
linkage. Various movements, such as the revitalizing movements or other 
religious movements, emphasizing the internal pattern may likewise spread 
over large areas and result in the regrouping of units so far as the particular 
system involved is concerned. 

Emphasis on retention of system boundaries and changes produced by the 
people, not for the people, through skilled community development change 
agents such as extension workers and others produces the changes listed in 
the lower left-hand cell of Table 1. The two approaches represented above 
and below the line at the left seem to be based on essentially different evalu- 
ations of facilities and the rights of individuals. In either case, systemic linkage 
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is established.” In the Communist approach opposition is liquidated; collabo- 
ration is fostered by sanctions and by a semireligious hope in the Marxist creed. 
Nondirected idealogical movements may result as indicated in the column 
under internal systems. 

Cares P. Loomis 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Michigan State University 


“The types of change at the left of Table 1 assume that the change agent is an 
“action agent.” An action agent uses police power, power to tax, or the power of 
eminent domain, power derived from extended credit, from grants-in-aid or sub- 
sidies, or from other forms of power. So-called “nonaction agencies” rely on educa- 
tion, demonstration, and extension. However, such agencies, like the religious sect 
to the extent that they attempt to control their environment, begin to use power. 
See Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Sociology—The Strategy of Change 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957), pp. 368 ff. See also Charles M. Hardin, 
Freedom in Agricultural Education (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955), p. 7. 
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Book Reviews 


Arrington, Leonard J. Great Basin Kingdom: An Economic History of the 
Latter-Day Saints, 1830-1900. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1958, xviii, 534 pp. $9.00. 

This economic history of the Mormons fills an important gap not only in 
Mormon literature but also in the story of the colonization of the West and in 
American economic history generally. The ideals of religious, political, and 
economic freedom that motivated the Pilgrim fathers in settling New England 
were clearly evident in the attempts of the Latter-Day Saints to establish the 
Kingdom of God in the West. 

While individual salvation was the avowed primary goal of the Mormons, 
this was to be achieved “only in and through the Church.” “As the germ of 
the Kingdom of God, the church must gather God’s people, settle them, 
organize them, and assist them in building an advanced social order” (p. 5). 

The work is divided into four parts: Design of the Kingdom (1830-1846); 
Building the Kingdom (1847-1868); The Kingdom Threatened (1869-1884); 
and Kingdom in Retreat (1885-1900). 

According to Mormon belief, the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
demanded equal attention to the spiritual and temporal needs of man. 
“Preaching and production, work and worship, contemplation and cultivation 
—all were indispensable in the realization of the Kingdom. Indeed, the reli- 
gious and economic aspects and problems of the individual and the group 
were viewed as incapable of disassociation” (p. 5). 

In view of this orientation, it is not surprising to find that economic and 
secular matters were incorporated freely into Mormonism. According to the 
author, of 112 revelations announced by Joseph Smith, 88 dealt partly or 
entirely with matters of an economic nature. 

Among the many measures of an economic nature adopted by the Mormons 
at one time or another are the following which will be of special interest 
to the sociologist. (1) The law of tithing, which continues to remain in effect 
today; (2) the law of consecration, requiring persons to deed over to the 
“trustee-in-trust” (The President of the Church) their entire property, who 
would in turn assign to them an inheritance according to their needs; (3) 
the co-operative movement, which flourished from 1868 to 1884 and which 
gave rise to the establishment in nearly every Mormon settlement of “‘co-op- 
erative” retail stores and factories; and (4) the United Order of Enoch, some 
variation of which was tried out in about one hundred communities. To 
comply with this Order, each person was asked to contribute his entire eco- 
nomic property to the Order in return for capital stock. The individual would 
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also pledge his “time, labor, energy and ability” to the project. Both property 
and labor would then fall under the direction of an elected Board of 
Management (p. 328). 

The author traces the various degrees of success and failure of all these 
measures as well as the conflicts which developed between the Mormons and 
the federal government and the ensuing modification of official church policy. 
The work is based largely on original sources and is well documented. It is 
an important contribution to the literature in this field. 

N. L. WHETTEN 


University of Connecticut 


Brameld, Theodore. The Remaking of a Culture: Life and Education in 

Puerto Rico. New York: Harper, 1959. xviii, 478 pp. $7.50. 

The author is founder of the “reconstructionist” school of philosophers of 
education and went to Puerto Rico to study ways of applying its principles 
there. The choice appears to have been a fortunate one, both for the author 
and his colleagues in the field of education and for Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico recently embarked upon an energetic and imaginative attempt 
to “lift itself by its own bootstraps”. It is attempting to speed up social change 
and to cope with most of the problems plaguing the “underdeveloped” two- 
thirds of the world, undertaking agrarian reform, agricultural diversification, 
and industrialization, all against a background of colonialism, poverty, igno- 
rance, and apathy and complicated by heavy population pressure and a high 
rate of natural increase. 

It has succeeded in less than two decades in achieving the second highest per 
capita income in Latin America, almost eliminating illiteracy for the 10—45- 
year categories through a 729 per cent increase in educational outlays, more 
than tripling university enrollment, pushing life expectancy up to 69 years, 
and, in general, becoming a “showplace of democracy.” The process has been 
accomplished by careful planning, not only of physical and financial moves 
but, even more important, by a deliberate attempt to secure participation by 
the people in working out their own destiny. Considerable success has been 
achieved, according to the author. He believes, however, that the “peren- 
nialist” and “progressivist” orientations of the educational system leave major 
improvements still to be made. In showing this he has made a substantial 
contribution to an understanding of what is happening in Puerto Rico in the 
fields of class, family, “national character,” language, race, and values. 

Sociologists may raise eyebrows at some of the procedures and definitions, 
but the book contains much of value for us as well as for professional 
educationalists. 

CLARENCE SENIOR 
Department of Sociology 
Columbia University 


Burdick, E., and A. J. Brodbeck, eds. American Voting Behavior. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1959. iv, 475 pp. $7.50. 
The idea for this book began at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. The editors were fellows there and planned this study 
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as an experiment in “interdisciplinary” thinking. The group of writers selected 
for this volume have the widest possible variety of social interests, skills, and 
theories. The editors wanted to “counteract any inbreeding of ideas, any 
narrowness or myopia of vision, which the pioneer studies of voting dynamics 
may contain.” 

One of the most important essays of the twenty-two in the volume is that of 
Dr. Peter Rossi. The four landmarks in voting research are interestingly 
analyzed. The editors recommend reading it in order to understand “the 
‘scientific culture’ which sought to remove the study of voting behavior from 
the armchair speculators and place it with the hardworking empiricists.” 

Some of the essays have been written without the knowledge of the other 
contributors. The editors believe that this tends to provide a study of change 
from within the area of research, rather than a defense against critical neigh- 
bors in the community of behavioral scientists. The editors include a series 
of essays evaluating the role of mass media in political campaigns, the politi- 
cal attitudes of the young, and the voting behavior of adults. 

The large number of essays in this volume is offered by the editors to 
stimulate further and more-intensive research in the field. Some of the essays 
provide prepossessing hypotheses and interesting research methods; others 
concentrate on the state of conceptual thinking in the social sciences. The 
interested member of the League of Women Voters will find this book of use 
as will the professional reader, who is given this “interdisciplinary” exchange 
of ideas. 

WiLu1aM L. LupLow 


Muskingum College 


Curti, Merle. The Making of an American Community. Stanford, Calif.: 

Stanford University Press, 1959. vii, 483 pp. $8.50. 

Students of history and of rural sociology will find this book both very 
enjoyable and educationally highly profitable. It is a research study of Trem- 
pealeau County, Wisconsin, dealing with the development and interplay of 
settlement patterns, socioeconomic structure, social relationships and creeds, 
and local government during the period 1850 to 1890. Other problems covered 
include the economic and social equality of opportunity, the acceleration of 
immigrant groups, the behavior of political organizations and local govern- 
ment, and the development of leadership. 

The author sought to demonstrate that history can be written objectively 
and to test the hypothesis of Frederick Jackson Turner that a major aspect of 
the Midwest frontier was its role in the development of American democracy. 
The book is highly readable and seems to be sound, based as it is on a mass 
of statistical, documentary, and manuscript material, as well as on newspapers, 
records of interviews with pioneers, and first-hand study of the region itself. 
Chapter XV, which analyzes different types of leadership and why they are so 
classified, is especially interesting and rings true with this reviewer's own 
experiences in the Midwest. Democracy truly went through growing pains 
during the pioneer days of this region. 

E. J. NIEDERFRANK 
Extension Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Desai, A. R. Rural Sociology in India. Bombay: Indian Society of Agricul- 

tural Economics, 1959. xviii, 440 pp. Rs. 20/-. 

Rural Sociology in India is a much improved second edition of Desai’s 
Introduction to Rural Sociology in India, which was published in 1953. The 
selection of much better readings in rural sociology in this edition reflects 
the growing body of empirical research findings from recent village studies 
in India. 

While recognizing the distinct contribution of this book, constructive criti- 
cism is in order at several points: 

A more explicit theoretical framework would have been helpful. If the 
book is to be used widely, such basic concepts as interaction, status and role, 
and institution need to be explained, the relationships between them shown, 
and the rest of the material related to them. 

This volume should have helped stake out a definite, manageable area for 
rural sociology in India. Instead we have the statement: “It is the task of the 
rural sociologist to generalize the results of studies of the various experts at 
work on separate aspects of the rural life into a law of the movement of the 
rural society” (p. 111). Along with the attempt to know “the law” is the 
equally impossible task “to evolve a correct prescription or programme” to 
overcome the ills of society (p. 106). 

There should have been more specific suggestions on research methods which 
are being used and which can be used. Even the reading selections which are 
given would be more meaningful if information on methods of research 
were included. 

Almost every aspect of village life in India is covered. Yet there is little 
mention of nonagricultural rural economic pursuits. There is no adequate 
analysis of the jajmani system—the detailed obligations and privileges linking 
different occupational groups in a village. The jajmani system is central to the 
traditional economics of caste. Its breakdown is a little-investigated aspect 
of economic change today. 

The author states that before the British conquest each village lived “almost 
an independent, atomistic, self-sufficient social and economic existence. The 
village represented a closed society based on economic autarchy and social life 
governed by caste and community rules” (pp. 3-4). It may well be that the 
villages of a given area were almost socially self-sufficient. But the conception 
of the individual village as a closed social system is amply contradicted in the 
selection from S. C. Dube. The web of marriage ties with other villages, if 
nothing else, precludes a closed social system of one village; and the customs 
of village exogamy in Northern India must certainly predate the British 
conquest. 

On the subject of religion, a contrast bordering on caricature is drawn 
between “the rural religion” and urban religious practices: “The rural soci- 
ologist needs to distinguish between the crude, almost static, rural religion 
and the refined and highly abstract urbanized religion which soars in the 
stratosphere of speculative thought and grapples with ontological, epistemo- 
logical and other basic problems of philosophy” (p. 61). Shades of the seers! 
Was the Gita written in a city? Is its basic philosophy a living force today 
only among urban people? 

Attention to a few important details would make the book more usable. 
Short introductions to the reading selections would tie them together. An 
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index, a glossary of Indian terms, and reference footnotes are needed. Dates 
and publishers for all books in the bibliography would be useful in locating 
the books and in sizing them up. 

While these criticisms may seem overly frank, they are meant to encourage 
rural social research in India. As Srinivas mentions in the thought-provoking 
concluding selection: “We have, at the most, another ten years in which to 
record facts about a type of society which is changing fundamentally and with 
great rapidity” (p. 432). Rural Sociology in India is an encouraging sign that 
a good start is being made. 

CHARLES FREEMAN 
Rural Sociology Extension 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Hill, Reuben, J. Mayone Stycos, and Kurt W. Back. The Family and Popu- 
lation Control: A Puerto Rican Experiment in Social Change. Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. xxvi, 481 pp. $8.00. 
This, the second volume reporting research on family and fertility in Puerto 

Rico, is a valuable collaboration providing a theoretical model for testing 
relations between culture and fertility control using factor analysis and cor- 
relation techniques. Specifically, this study attempts to (1) explain the incon- 
sistency between small-family ideals and high fertility and (2) account for 
continued high fertility in an area undergoing transition from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial economy. 

Three chapters describe demographic conditions in Puerto Rico, explain 
the research strategy, and give an overview of the 888 lower-class families co- 
operating in the study. Population control is viewed as a function of family 
planning and action. The unit of study is the nuclear family, the conceptual 
approach is small-group interaction, and the basic procedure is progressive 
cross-classification and specification known as “discerning analysis.” The 
research design (chapters 4-11) includes a pilot study using depth interviews, 
a large-scale survey to test selected hypotheses from the pilot study, and a field 
experiment to test conclusions of the survey. Two chapters deal with impli- 
cations of the research for policy making and planning. 

Significant findings include: (1) fertility control varies directly with level of 
motivation of particular families; (2) inconsistency between small-family atti- 
tudes and reproductive behavior is associated with ambivalence toward large 
families and tardiness in thinking about family size; (3) fertility control is 
positively associated with early knowledge of contraceptives and sharing of 
this knowledge between husband and wife; and (4) factors inhibiting control 
of fertility include fear and rejection of clinic methods, female modesty, and 
ineffective family organization. 

Proposals to balance family with economic and community development 
stress small-family values, dissemination of contraceptive information, and 
promotion of effective family organization. 

Appendices describe sampling procedures, training of field staff, instru- 
ments for collecting data, and suggestions for further research. 


Henry L. ANDREWS 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
University of Alabama 
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Lane, Robert E. Political Life: Why People Get Involved in Politics. 

Glencoe, Ill.:Free Press, 1959. iii, 374 pp- $7.50. 

When Professors Merriam and Gosnell, in 1924, published their little book, 
Non-Voting, they suggested a new method for the study of political behavior. 
This study, like many others by Lazarsfeld, Campbell, and Berelson, is an 
attempt to formulate a model for analyzing electoral behavior and to apply 
it. Dr. Lane has borrowed a model which has had its most extensive use in 
learning theory, but which has been applied to the analysis of labor-man- 
agement relations. The simple model consists of a selected response, which is 
guided by a series of predispositions and traits and which follows (is caused 
by) some external event perceived as a stimulus by the individual. 

The first part of the study, consisting of three chapters, is an historical 
analysis of electoral participation in the United States. This is followed, in 
part two, by a study of the ways in which the public participates in the 
political process. In part three an analysis of the motives and attitudes of the 
political participant is given. A full picture of the political man is described. 
The analysis in part four deals with the influence upon political activity of 
the groups that men belong to and of the communities in which they live. 
Dr. Lane in part five deals with several important social institutions which 
impede or encourage political participation. 

The author is aware of the limitations of the subject imposed by time and 
space. The evidence on which the author’s hypotheses are based is largely 
confined to the present time and to this country. He assumes, even though 
universal manhood suffrage is not yet a century old, that voting is a right and 
not a privilege. He believes that the social gains are greater than the losses 
under this principle. He suggests several methods which will increase 
participation in voting. 

The author believes that we must accept realistic standards of performance 
for the electorate, since political life is an expression of the values, insti- 
tutions, and tensions of society, and since political symptoms which appear 
pathological from the standpoint of the democratic ideal are reflections of 
the malfunctioning of social institutions. We cannot abandon the problems 
of voting because some may suggest that all politics is irrational. We must 
create the social patterns and the conditions of personality growth in which 
democratic and humane political expressions for a democratic state may exist. 


Wi1u1aM L. LupLow 
Muskingum College 


Mendras, Henri. Les Paysans et la modernization de lagriculture. Paris: 

Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1958. 1,200 fr. 

By this “enquéte-pilote” in a small agricultural region, Le Sundgau of 
Alsace, Mendras has contributed to the diffusion of diffusion study. With three 
interests—practical, to help in “vulgarization” (popularization, extension); 
theoretical, to test hypotheses; methodological, to see how data might be 
obtained and analyzed—Mendras has confuted those persons in Europe who 
have resisted getting social data by survey on the false ground that European 
farmers “are different” and will not yield information to interviewers. Men- 
dras followed conventional survey procedures and has produced a valuable 
addition to the contemporary bibliography on practice adoption and social 
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change. Of course he had some of the vexations of surveyers everywhere, and 
the “S.R.” is as conspicuous in his tables as the “N.A.” in an experiment 
station bulletin. . 

A translation of his introduction would be a good chapter for a textbook 
in rural sociology. It reviews recent literature on rural social change, inter- 
relating the conclusions from a few anthropological reports and from rural 
sociologists in Europe and North and South America. 

In Mendras’ planning, it was arranged to seek the ideas that Sundgovian 
farmers had about possibilities of modernizing their agriculture and to assess 
the relevance of these ideas to campaigns of education. Information was 
obtained on actual progress under way, existing sources of information and 
their utilization, the mechanisms of decision, groups most preoccupied with 
progress and “arguments” to be used. Revised after a pretest, the schedule 
provided for 66 responses, of which 56 were precoded. General thematic 
questions opened the interviews, which were similar, though not identical, 
for men and women. Farms of under 6 hectares were not sampled. In each of 
30 communes 10 farms, representing 10 subregions, were the main sample; 
and 55 of these at random were taken for especially prolonged interview. One 
incidental conclusion is that the interviewing was good training for future 
extension workers. The field work was done in 1954. From the drawn sample 
of 300 farms, 254 interviews survived for analysis. The interview data were 
tabulated mechanically save for the “long” interviews, which got special 
content analysis. 

The field study itself, presented in text and table, yields many distributions 
of answers with such data as follows: 20 per cent of those interviewed went to 
the city once a week or oftener; the modal expressions of radio preference 
were “information” (75 per cent) and farm broadcasts, émission paysanne, 
(55 per cent); only 20 per cent of the farmers reported having made no recent 
farming improvements, but 55 per cent reported no home improvement; 35 
per cent of those reporting improvements said they had “seen it at a neigh- 
bor’s”; 20 per cent said that they had read about it in an article or pamphlet. 
Consolidation of holdings was in progress in the area and was approved by 
70 per cent of the sample, although 80 per cent expected other farmers would 
oppose it (an interesting case of projection). Satisfaction with farm size was 
claimed by 60 per cent of the farmers (text figure 60, table figure 55). Only 
30 per cent (text)—or 29 per cent (table)—thought their farms too small. As 
to the future, 70 per cent foresaw a crisis for agriculture; only 5 per cent 
anticipated prosperity. Respondents gave their solutions for falling prices, 
their ideas for agricultural improvement, their lack of interest in education 
for youth (60 per cent failed to reply). 

Mendras sees the problem of modernizing agriculture as occurring in two 
“worlds,” that of the in-group and that of the out-group. Occupation, work, 
approved traits of farmers, the future of farming, daily life, beliefs, and values, 
these are in-group phenomena. The city, labor, society, and politics, these are 
out-group features. Interpersonal contacts are the most-used channels of dif- 
fusion; agricultural advisors (ingénieurs) could take credit only for 5 per cent 
of the cases of “amelioration.” The most effective arguments for moderni- 
zation had to do with work (making it better, easier, time saving) rather than 
science. The farmers most interested in modernization were the youngest. 

The popularizer has to make local application of general recommenda- 
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tions, and translation is more than “words.” It requires knowledge of systems 
of thought. At this point a review of the American practice-adoption findings 
is presented, with the hypotheses of differential acceptance which are becom- 
ing so well known and so often applied, but Mendras thinks they are more 
suggestive than conclusive. “Consolidation, organization of marketing, com- 
pulsory agricultural education, live farmer organizations, and for some, secur- 
ity of industrial employment seem then to be the necessary conditions for the 
success of a campaign of ‘vulgarization’. Without better psychological tech- 
niques, and more studied arguments, the most competent and most devoted 
popularizer will have only scanty success.” 

“Modernization of agriculture...cannot be treated merely as a simple 
problem of investment, or education but the replacement of one civilization 
by another.” 

Howarp W. BEeErs 
Consultant in Rural Development 
The Ford Foundation 


Norbeck, Edward. Pineapple Town, Hawaii. Berkeley, Calif.: University 
of California Press, 1959. xii, 159 pp. $4.00. 

This volume is a case study of a pineapple plantation community, village- 
like in its physical structure, though far more industrial than rural in a 
number of ways. For five years the author was employed by the mainland 
company which operates this plantation, lived there over a year, and has 
returned twice since the end of World War II. The volume describes the 
plantation, the community, and the three main ethnic groups—Filipinos, 
Japanese, and Caucasians—and then discusses community social relationships 
and the social changes produced largely, though not entirely, by changing 
technology. 

While the study is largely descriptive, there are significant data on the 
attitudes and ways of living of the various groups and on the changing inter- 
actions among them. Kinship is decreasing in importance. Social classes are 
based upon both occupational status and race, with increasing emphasis on 
the former and attendant decline in social separation based on ethnic groups, 
since all groups are becoming more culturally alike. 

The organization of the volume necessitates some repetition. The final 
chapter is an excellent summary of the author's conclusions. Four pages of 
well-chosen illustrations add to the attractiveness of the volume. 


EpMUND DES. BRUNNER 
Wilton, Connecticut 


Pearsall, Marion. Little Smoky Ridge. Tuscaloosa, Ala.: University of 

Alabama Press, 1959. xii, 205 pp. $4.00. 

Tradition and change in a small segment of the southern Appalachians 
are expertly portrayed. Although names used are fictitious, Little Smoky 
Ridge, “more so than most neighborhoods...has suffered the abrasions of 
extreme poverty through several generations that prohibits any forseeable 
improvement of conditions” (p. vii). 
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The reader will be fascinated by the colorful descriptions of the individuals 
and setting of this depressed remnant of an earlier American frontier. The 
researcher lived for several months in this remote area observing many facets 
of this cultural island. The author’s absorbing account is supplemented by 
references to similar studies. 

The geographical area is discussed also. Contrary’ to popular belief, the 
Great Smoky National Park has not brought the desired benefits to this par- 
ticular, isolated neighborhood. This thorough presentation of a small seg- 
ment of cultural anthropology vividly reveals a contemporary illustration of a 
frontier type of social organization and a value system in an environment no 
longer helpful to either. Historical explanations add authenticity to the . 
descriptions. Family life is reported in its physical and social dimensions. 
Supernatural sanctions and religious phenomena are significantly related to 
the life of mountain folk. Dr. Pearsall’s objective account nowhere reveals 
any biases, and generalizations for the total area are absent. 

“The final foreseeable future for Little Smoky Ridge as a neighborhood is 
disintegration, which has already begun, and finally death” (p. 180). 


HENRY SHISSLER 
Department of Sociology 
Pfeiffer College 
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Bulletin Reviews 


Abel, W., Ed. Schriftenreihe fiir landliche Sozialfragen. (Series of publi- 
cations dealing with rural social problems.) Veréffentlichungen der Agrar- 
soziologischen Gesellschaft Géttingen, Verlag Schaper, Hannover. 

Heft 13: Die Neugestaltung des Dorfes. (The new structure of the village.) 
1955. 86 pp. 
Heft 17: Die Altersversicherung der bduerlichen Bevélkerung. (The old- 
age insurance of the peasant population.) 1956. 57 pp. 
Heft 25: Verbesserung der Agrarstruktur und Ortsplanung. (Improve- 
ment of agrarian structure and village planning.) 1958. 36 pp. 
These three studies belong to an important West German series of mono- 
graphs dealing with rural social problems. They are sponsored by the society 
“fiir landliche Sozialfragen” and edited by the well-known agricultural econ- 
omist W. Abel. Two of| the studies (Nos. 13 and 25) are concerned with 
the serious and much discussed problem of improving the agrarian structure 
in Western Germany. There is an urgent need to reconsider the old problem 
of a convenient and efficient size of farms and to think about measures to 
arrive at gradual changes of the traditional way of settlement which in many 
parts of West Germany is characterized by closely settled and overcrowded 
villages, small, mostly too small, family or part-time farms, and by a frag- 
mentation of land which makes rational farming and high labor productivity 
almost impossible. Such problems are discussed in No. 13, which reproduces 
a series of lectures held at the spring meeting of the society in 1955. The over- 
all sociological and economic problems of small peasant farms are discussed 
by Giinter Noell, while Tassilo Tréscher, a high official in the agricultural 
administration of Hesse, makes practical proposals for building up village 
communities of the new type required in view of changed conditions. One 
factor which influences all these deliberations and gives the agrarian policy 
at the same time a strong social flavor is the necessity of settling and employ- 
ing the stream of refugees from Eastern Germany, most of whom come from 
rural environments. Such questions were treated by Th. Schapper, who reports 
on the rather modest results of the settlement action based on recent legis- 
lation (Fliichtlingssiedlungsgesetz). Land consolidation and efforts to “out- 
settle” village peasants into scattered farmsteads located in the open fields is 
the subject treated by G. Krumm, while the formation of new villages is dis- 
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cussed by Karl Becker, who reviews and gives figures on the development of 
settlement policy in Germany since its very beginnings (1886). 

Heft 25 is a shorter pamphlet of more recent date, dealing with practically 
the same problems, giving emphasis, however, to the planning idea. The 
paper read by T. Tréscher contains an interesting map illustrating the need 
for enlarging small farms, on the one hand, and the actual enlargement 
projects, as they were in function in 1956-1957, on the other. Professor Max 
Guther discusses village and suburban planning, while Georg Miller illus- 
trates this movement by providing maps and pictures and by giving concrete 
examples of rural planning activities from the viewpoint of the architect. 

Heft 17 of the series differs somewhat from the publication just described. 
It is a fairly complete and thorough study of the present status of old-age 
insurance of the farming population, written by one of the outstanding agri- 
cultural economists of Western Germany, Professor W. Abel (Géttingen). 
Particularly valuable are the “attempts” of an international survey of relevant 
legislation. Fourteen countries of the Western world already have old-age 
insurance which covers farmers among others, while only France has legislation 
which deals explicitly with the peasant population. However, the major part 
of the study is concerned with the various types of old-age insurance in Ger- 
many, where traditional forms are still alive, while more modern systems are 
gaining in importance. The appendix includes a short description of the “Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance” (OASI) in the United States. 


S. v. FRAUENDORFER 


Bibliothek der Hochschule fiir Bodenkultur 
Wien 18/110, Austria 


Bertrand, Alvin, and Frederick L. Bates. Television in Rural Louisiana. 
Louisiana Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 518; Baton Rouge, Dec., 1958. 23 pp. 
At the time of the study, the summer of 1956, Louisiana had seven cities 

with television stations. Six were strategically located in terms of farm areas 

of the state. The seventh, New Orleans, was omitted from the study because 

of its metropolitan characteristics. A random sample of townships within a 30- 

mile radius of each station was made. Enumerators were instructed to call on 

every household and 485 persons in households with television and 104 per- 
sons in households without television were interviewed. 

The peak viewing time for rural men and women was the same during the 
week—from 7 to 10 p.m. Between 8 and 9 P.M. as many as 90 per cent were 
watching their sets. Saturday and Sunday viewing habits were somewhat dif- 
ferent. More men used television on Saturday between noon and 6 p.m. 
than during the week, while the number of women users decreased. The 
number of men increased further on Sunday afternoon but dropped below 
weekday level on Sunday evening. Women viewers showed the same, though 
not as distinct, trend for Sunday. 

The first and second program preference for 48 per cent of the rural men 
was sports telecasts, with comedy programs next for 27 per cent; 38 per cent 
of the rural women ranked comedy programs first, and 30 per cent mystery 
programs next. Five per cent of the women and 1.6 per cent of the men listed 
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information and education programs as their first and second program pref- 
erence. More than three-fifths of both the men and women regularly viewed 
agriculture programs. This study also found that the TV set has drastically 
reduced the time devoted to radio, movies, and reading. 

Eighty-two per cent of the 589 rural households reported owning a set. In 
the light of its relative high cost and farmers’ acceptance of certain other 
technological innovations, this number is most significant in its influence on 
rural social life. 

WituiaM H. Dreier 
Department of Education and Psychology 
Iowa State Teachers College 


Holik, John S., and Lawrence M. Hepple. The Church in Rural Missouri, 
Part IV: Index of Religious Group Action. Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. 
Bull. 633D; Columbia, Jan., 1959. 33 pp. 

This bulletin describes a measure of the functioning of local churches 
developed for the important series of studies of the church in rural Missouri. 
The authors present a well-formulated listing of church functions and define 
“religious group action” as “the total activities and functioning of a local 
church or churches at a given time.” Factor analysis is used to isolate a group 
of seven items and to determine weights for these items in the final index. 
The items are: (1) size of group, (2) total expenditures, (3) frequency of Sun- 
day services, (4) extent of religious education, (5) recreational activities, (6) 
social service programs, and (7) pastoral leadership, as measured by the min- 
ister’s training, presence at Sunday services, number of churches served, and 
employment in another occupation. 

In the latter part of the bulletin a short form of the index is used to explore 
the relationship of five “environmental factors” to church activity. Index 
scores are found to differ significantly by rural social area, township level of 
living within areas, soil productivity, and selected township demographic 
characteristics. 

The index developed seems to be as much a measure of church size as of 
“religious group action,” as the authors themselves define it. This is even more 
noticeable in the short form, which consists of three items: size of group, 
frequency of Sunday worship services, and extent of religious education. The 
problem is partly inherent in the phenomena under study, since almost every 
item which fits the authors’ criteria of applicability to all denominations and 
availability from denomination records is highly correlated with size. Although 
one might wish that it had been possible to develop an index which measures 
church functions more independently of the size factor (for example, by 
partialing out size before doing the factor analysis, or by choosing a tech- 
nique which does not emphasize the “principal component” as much as the 
Hoteling technique), the index which was developed and validated provides 
an indicator of church functioning that should prove useful in other studies. 


Murray A. STRAUS 


Department of Child Development and Family Relationships 
Cornell University 
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Pedersen, Harald A., and Leila H. Thomas. Estimated Population Trends 
in Mississippi, 1950-56. Mississippi Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 550; State College, 
April, 1957. 17 pp. 

George L. Wilber, and Carl T. Robbins. Estimated Population Trends in 
Mississippi, 1950-1958. Mississippi Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 577; State College, 
May, 1959. 14 pp. 

The perils of making current population estimates for counties were never 
illustrated more vividly than in these two reports. Pedersen and Thomas pre- 
pared such estimates annually for Mississippi from 1950 to 1956. They used 
the “migration and natural increase” method, which places reliance on meas- 
urement of the net migration component by its presumed relation to migra- 
tion of school children. Wilber and Robbins took over for the years 1957 
and 1958, employing the “vital rates” method, which depends on the relation 
of county crude birth and death rates to state rates observed at the last census. 
Both reports have the same title, and no warning of noncomparability is given. 

The disparity between the two series is dismaying. In county after county 
the estimates for 1957 differ radically from those for 1956, to a degree not 
accounted for by the difference in year. In fact, for 27 of the state's 82 coun- 
ties, the 1956 and 1957 estimates do not agree on the answer to the basic 
question of whether the population has grown or declined since 1950. For 
example, Pedersen and Thomas show a gain of 9 per cent for large Washing- 
ton County, whereas Wilber and Robbins show a drop of 16 per cent. The 
method used by Pedersen and Thomas consistently yields conservative changes 
—whether gains or losses—and the Wilber and Robbins series gives larger ones. 
The estimates of change in the key Delta area are especially contradictory. 
Both reports also estimate change by color and here, too, fail to agree on 
basic trends. One estimates an increasing proportion of Negroes in the total, 
and the other a decreasing proportion. In all these matters it will take the 
next census to indicate which series is the better. 

The difficulty is in the nature of the beast. We simply do not have precise 
methods of estimating local populations, especially in the latter half of the 
intercensal decade. Yet, rural sociologists are urged increasingly to produce 
such series. However, the release by a department of two series of estimates 
as disparate as these may mislead and disillusion users and cause them to dis- 
count the value of demographic work in general. 

Carvin L. BEALE 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Price, Paul H. Louisiana’s Rural Population at Mid-Century. Louisiana 

Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 514; Baton Rouge, June, 1958. 72 pp. 

As the author significantly points out, business, industrial, and govern- 
mental organizations increasingly are becoming aware of the effects of popu- 
lation change on their current activities and future planning. Particularly is 
this true in those states and economic areas of the country where the rural- 
farm population is rapidly decreasing, with corresponding increases in the 
rural-nonfarm and urban populations. 

Price's bulletin is much more comprehensive than the title would indicate 
at first glance. Through his use of the comparative approach, Price has pro- 
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duced a clear and concise analysis of the entire population of Louisiana with 
special emphasis on changes in its composition and socioeconomic character- 
istics. These trends, which will undoubtedly continue, are almost certain to 
accelerate the phenomena of social change. 

The bulletin is divided into fourteen sections: introduction, methodology 
and procedures, number and distribution, residence, age composition, sex 
composition, racial composition, nativity, educational status, marital status, 
occupational status, income, trends, and summary and conclusions. Its twelve 
tables and twenty-five figures, embodying the liberal use of illustrative pie- 
charts and bar graphs, greatly enhance its utility to business, industrial, edu- 
cational, and governmental planners and policy makers. It might well serve 
as a model for population analyses in other states when the 1960 census data 
become available. 

It would seem that studies of this nature have important implications for 
rural sociologists. Perhaps the most important implication is that rural sociol- 
ogists should modify their perspective to place greater emphasis on rural-urban 
relations in an era in which the traditional rural society is rapidly becoming 
suburbanized. 

Cares H. Coates 
Department of Sociology 
University of Maryland 
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News Notes 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


University of Florida 

T. Lynn Smith received the University of Minnesota’s Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award on May 6, 1959, in Minneapolis. The gold medal and citation 
award were presented to Smith in recognition of his work in the field of 
sociology. His career has been highlighted by leadership in South America 
in the areas of community development, colonization, and settlement. 

In addition, Smith founded the journal, Rural Sociology, and was one of 
the founders of the Rural Sociological Society. Smith received master’s and 
doctor’s degrees from the University of Minnesota and holds honorary degrees 
from the Universities of Brazil and Sao Paulo. In 1954 the Brazilian govern- 
ment awarded him the Order of the Southern Cross. 


Mississippi State University 

J. V. Frietas-Marcondes of the University of Sao Paulo will be a visiting 
professor during the fall semester. 

Gerald Windham completed his Ph.D. at Pennsylvania State University 
and joined the staff as assistant sociologist in September, 1959. 

John Dunkelberger, M.A. from Pennsylvania State University, was ap- 
pointed research assistant beginning September, 1959. 

The Division of Sociology and Rural Life received two National Defense 
Fellowships to strengthen its new Ph.D. program. These fellowships were 
awarded to C. R. Sollie of Millsaps College and Jerry Globetti of Louisiana 
College. 

Henry H. Stewart, Jr., of Franklin and Marshall College was appointed 
teaching assistant for the academic year 1959-1960. 

Evan T. Peterson resigned and accepted a position as assistant professor 
at Brigham Young University, Utah. 

Wilfrid C. Bailey attended the Danforth Seminar on Freedom and Deter- 
.minism at the University of North Carolina, July 19-31, 1959. 


North Carolina State College 

Participants in the 1958-1959 Sociology Seminar Series were Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., of Cornell University and Neal Gross of Harvard University. 
This series is sponsored jointly by the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology and the Department of Rural Sociology and is designed to bring out- 
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standing sociologists to the campus for an evening lecture open to the public 
and to provide an intensive follow-up with sociologists and graduate students 
in small groups on the following day. ; 

C. Horace Hamilton, head of the Department of Rural Sociology, was 
named president-elect of the Population Association of America at the April 
1959 meeting of the Association. Hamilton will be a visiting professor at the 
University of Wisconsin during the 1959-1960 academic year. 

Carl C. Taylor was awarded a Doctor of Science degree by North Carolina 
State College in May, 1959. Taylor was a member of the North Carolina State 
Faculty from 1920-1931. 


University of Rhode Island 

Department members are L. Guy Brown, Irving A. Spaulding, Robert V. 
Gardner, Erwin H. Johnson, and Arthur H. Richardson. Brown relinquished 
administrative duties in order to work on planned publications. Spaulding 
has been appointed chairman of the department on an acting basis. John- 
son, along with Timothy O'Leary of Yale University and Thomas Hazard, 
graduate student in anthropology at Columbia University, is participating in 
an archaeological surface and site survey of Indian settlements in southern 
Rhode Island. Richardson is attending the Summer Training Institute in 
Social Gerontology held from August 3 to 28 at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

A chapter of Alpha Kappa Delta will be activated at the University of 
Rhode Island during the 1959-1960 academic year. 


BONNEY YOUNGBLOOD (1881-1959) 


BONNEY YOUNGBLOOD was a friend of rural sociology and rural soci- 
ologists in no patronizing way. His deep interest in social phenomena encom- 
passed a wide range. He had probably read more widely on ancient origins 
than most rural sociologists and had for years, before he had any responsi- 
bility for developing rural sociology, been a keen observer of living, rural, 
social phenomena. Colleagues of his, while he was a director of a state agri- 
cultural experiment station, were surprised, and undoubtedly sometimes irked, 
at his insistence that physical and economic research consider both socially 
conditioning factors and social results of the phenomena which they studied. 
Because of this, some of them thought he was a queer fellow. 

When he was made leader of a special study of the economy and life of the 
Navaho Indians, his interest in understanding social phenomena was deep- 
ened. When he was a member of the staff of the federal Office of Experiment 
Stations and one of its inspectors of research at state experiment stations, he 
gave due, and sometimes special, attention to rural social research. He wor- 
ried considerably about the fact that such research was not supported at all 
stations. He once suggested that some philanthropist should endow rural 
social research until state directors understood its importance and worth. 

For a number of years, before he was assigned responsibility in the federal 
Office of Experiment Stations, he faithfully attended meetings of rural soci- 
ologists, sometimes having difficulty in obtaining official permission to do so. 
During these years and after, he was a bridge between rural sociologists and 
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directors and supervisors of research. At the rural sociologists’ end of the 
bridge he did not claim to be one of us professionally, but he often gave us 
good advice. At one conference of rural sociologists he twitted us for having 
forgotten the only language which we, as farm boys, once knew, and he told 
us that we needed that language in dealing with nonsociologist directors of 
research. At the federal Office of Experiment Station's end of the bridge he 
pushed our cause so insistently as to be persona non grata at times. But to 
the equal status which rural social research now enjoys in that office, no other 
person contributed so much as Bonney Youngblood. 
Cart C. Tayior 

Arlington, Virginia 
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